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WINTER COMFORT! You can hardly see the new TRANS-KLEER 
storm windows—it's wonderfully transparent—but it protects you 
and your loved ones from winter's cold blasts and humidity. Saves 
dollars, too, in fuel bills. It's your cheapest health insurance. Yet 
the window illustrated here only costs 49/2 cents! This TRANS- 
KLEER material is produced by the plastics division of famous 
REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY. 











Sensational Discovery 
Used by U. S. Army 
To Fight Arctic Cold 


Ne ... Storm Windows need not cost you up to $14.00. American 
industry has developed a light weight flexible product that 
enables you to seal out wintry blasts for only 4944¢ a window! 
Imagine it! For pennies per window you can insulate every room in 
your home! This new wonder material was developed by a billion- 
dollar American firm—for use by the U. S. Government during the 
last war. It looks like glass, yet can’t peel off, never chips, shatters 
or rattles. It’s actually flexible like rubber. This wonder product 
possesses the tensile strength of over a ton for every square inch! 
Yet it is crystal-clear, not milky or yellowish like some plastic 
materials. It weighs less than one tenth of the lightest glass storm 
windows developed. Even a very large window comes to less than 8 
ounces! This amazing new kind of window is not affected by snow, sleet, 
rain or dampness because it is 100% waterproof. Resists climate changes 
— won't crack even at 53 degrees BELOW FREEZING! Although it costs 
you only pennies you’ can use and re-use it year after year for winter 
protection and comfort. 


Used by Army in Alaska and Iceland 


One of the big problems facing American and Allied generals in World 
War II was how to defend their troops and protect €quipment against 
the ravages of Arctic winters. One of the world’s greatest defense firms 
was ordered to build a special plant and soon millions of yards of this 
new material was moving out to Canada, Alaska, the Aleutians, Iceland, 
Greenland and the cold European theatre of war. 

This material could not be purchased for love or money in those critical 
days. Every last inch went to protect our men, vehicles, ships, planes 
and weapons. Our boys and guns came first and the public had to wait. 
Finally it was released to the public and ever since, the demand has 
been greater than the supply! The Gary plant of famous REYNOLDS 
METALS COMPANY is working round-the-clock trying to supply it! 


NEW TRANS-KLEE 
STORM WINDOW 
GOES ON OR OFF I 
ONLY 5 MINUTES 


NO HOOKS, NO NAILS, NO SCREWS 
ONLY 49%4c FOR 10.8 SQ. FT. WINDC 


The installation of Trans-Kleer Storm Windows is simplicity 
The lady of the house can do it in 5 minutes or less! You need no 
hooks, screws or tools! No back-breaking toil! No broken gi 
contend with! Cut off required amount, trim to fit the inside of 
window, large or small, square, round, rectangular — it makes 
ference! Then press on the special abHESO border and your 

is firmly in place for winter-long protection! Cost to you: only pe 
per window! And this is a storm window that can really take 
wintry gales. And it won’t.rattle or shatter or chip! Yet, Trans 
Windows, because of the Low conpuctivity development of ex 
chemical engineers, give you real winter protection, actually help 
cozy warmth inside, frigid temperatures out of your home. You 
many dollars in fuel bills alone — to say nothing of the health prote 
and downright comfort! 











JUST LIFT ADHESO 
BORDER FOR AIRING 


| If you wish to open your TRAN 

storm window for ventilation at any 
just lift from the bottom after first 
the Adheso border. Raise as high as 
wish. After ventilating, you will find 
Adheso tape seals just as tightly as 

" you first applied it to the frame! It is TC 
QUALITY adhesive material and retains 
effectiveness over long periods of time. 








Low First Cost — No Upkeep Cost! 


TRANS-KLEER comes in kits 36 inches by 432 inches and costs you 
4.95 complete with Adheso border! That is enough for 10 winde 
each measuring 10.8 square feet — just 4944c each! Naturally, s 
windows cost you less while larger windows use more material. 
you receive 108 square Feet! Imagine it! 108 square FEET for 
rockbottom price of only 4.95. Good cLass storm windows cost I 
$7.95 to $16.00 or more, depending on size and quality. For ten 
have to pay $79.95 to $160.00. They're fine if you don’t mind the 
and waiting time! But if you want to save and get real winter prot 
AT ONCE, then the sensible buy is TRANS-KLEER! For pennies you 
cozy comfort. You save plenty on fuel bills. You also get health p 
tion for your entire family and you need not contend with broken g 
storage problems, installation difficulties. Your’ TRANS-KLEER 
Window is put up in 5 minutes, tops. The entire 10 are easily in 
in 30 to 50 minutes. It’s simplicity itself! Even a school boy can 
You save on first cost. You have no upkeep cost! That's why year 
year more and more people — even those who can afford expe 
storm windows, are demanding this ecdnomical, yet effective 
save fuel, protect health, enjoy winter-long.comfort in every re 


their homes! 
Use Year After Year 


With TRANS-KLEER you have no storing problems. At winter's end 
fold away like cloth for the following winter — year after year! You 
air your room so easily — any time! Lift apHeso border to let in 
air — then press on and it’s sealed tight again! Easy to clean, too! 
soap or detergent. They come clean with a damp wash rag! Its 
wonder that so many home owners, hospitals, public buildings 
churches have adopted this amazing REYNOLDS product to fight wi 
chills and humidity. 
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2 Million Windows Sold Last Year 


years, demand for Trans-Kleer has outstripped the supply. Lucky 
s of the first windows told their neighbors and the word spread. 
year alone, over 2,000,000 were sold, yet thousands of folks were 
pointed when the supply ran out. Advertising had to be curtailed 
four huge supply was exhausted earlier than anticipated. There will 
another wild scramble for them this year. Production has been 
d for 2,500,000 windows this year — but even the huge total 
ht not be enough unless you act Fast! 










MAKE THIS TEST! 


On a windy day, hold a lit match inside a 
closed window. The first gust of wind will blow 
it out. Now put up your Trans-Kleer window .. . 
you'll find that a lit match, held inside the 
window, will NOT blow out EVEN IF YOU KEEP 
YOUR REGULAR WINDOW OPEN! 



















Now You Can Test Trans-Kleer in 
Your Own Home Without Risk 


s of folks already know about TRANS-KLEER’ from their neighbors. 
if you have never tried them, here’s your chance to get them on a 
E TRIAL BASIS. You can’t lose a single penny. Mail the coupon below 
a 36 by 432-inch kit — 108 square Feet — will be shipped to you 
nediately, complete with Adheso Border. Deposit only 4.95 plus 
ge with the mail man. Try Two windows in any room of your home. 
them as you see fit. See for yourself how they seal out drafts. Now 
pare the temperature — any 25 cent thermometer will do— yes, 
pare the temperature with any other room in your home! See the 
erence. Feel the difference. Then you be the judge. If you're not 
inced they’re every bit as effective as any storm window on the 
et— if you are not satisfied in EVERY way, keep the Two windows 
return the balance of the material and get your 4,95 back at once! 


men To Avoid Disappointment, 
Order at Once! 


lions of folks in the U. S. and Canada are reading this same ad in 
dreds of magazines and newspapers. Despite enormous production 
ilities, the REYNOLDS ALUMINUM people can turn out so much and no 
! Don’t wait until it’s too late! Play safe! Rush the coupon now! 
you wish to save postage cost, send check, cash or m. o. for $4.95 
the windows will be shipped postage free. 


Advice To Readers 


To Obtain Best Results From Storm Windows 


types of Storm Windows, glass, thermopane, plastic can 
many dollars in fuel bills if used right. Follow these 5 
for best results: 1.—Check all leaks. 2.—Make sure 
dows fit tight. 3.—Caulk aluminum type before installing. 
Store wooden frame type in dry place to prevent warp- 
. 5.—Replace all cracked panes at once. Trans-Kleer ends 
age, caulking problems, shattered glass, panes to replace, 

to seal! No hard toil to put on or remove! Put on quick 
+ BIDE regular window with new, improved ADHESO border. 
.~ Adheso border to let stale air out. Press back and you 
- too! perfect sealed-in insulation again! (See picture) Freez- 
! It Weather is coming. Play safe! Order your TRANS-KLEER 
ings cows NOW! MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


. will 










STRETCHES WITHOUT BREAKING! 





This amazing storm window stretches without breaking! Has tensile 
strength of over one ton per square inch! Push it with your foot — it 
stretches — then springs back undamaged! Developed for Armed Forces 
in last war. Installs quickly, easily inside windows of all sizes. Made by 


world-famous REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY. 





ORDER DIRECT FROM SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: 


352 Fourth Ave., Dept. 20-L-47, 


Canadians : 
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THORESEN’S 
New York 10, N. 


¥. 


Save tariff by ordering direct from THORESEN LTD., 
45 St. James St., West, Dept. US-47, Montreal 1, Que. 





Same prices. Same money back g 
delivery from Montreal. 


== e@RUSH FOR FREE HOME TRIAL!a= = 


THORESEN’S Dept. 20-L-47 

352 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

RUSH the following kits TRANS-KLEER measuring 108 SQUARE FEET each 
(enough for 10 windows averaging 10.8 square feet each). Include improved 
ADHESO Sealing Border and easy picture instructions. This order is on o Home 
Trial — money back guarantee basis. | must be satisfied in every way. | shall 
use enough material for 2 WINDOWS in any room of my house — without 
obligation. They must seal out drofts. | must SEE the difference on my ther- 
mometer. | must FEEL the difference. Then, if | am not convinced that they 
ore every bit as effective as any costly storm window in the market — if | om 
not satisfied for any reason, | shall KEEP the 2 windows FREE returning the re- 
mainder in the next week for quick refund of the FULL PRICE—no questions asked! 


CHECK AMOUNT DESIRED BELOW 
— Note Special Quantity Savings — 


0 1 KIT (108 Sq. Fr.) 0 2 KITS (216 Sq. Fr.) 
for 10 windows—$4.95 for 20 windows—$8.95 


(0 3 KITS (324 Sq. Fr.) 
for 30 windows—$11.95 O Oe 


0 Send COD plus postage. 


Payment enclosed. 
RUSH postage FREE. 


CANADIANS: Seve tariff by ordering direct from THORESEN’S LTD., 
45 St. James $t., West., Dept: US-47, Montreal 1, Que. Same prices. 
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How many of us have a strong faith in eternal life? woul 
Before a certain English boy was born, his father had 
been so badly wounded in World War I that he lost the 

sight of both eyes. The boy grew up to be a star soccer Us 

’ ‘ : ° ° 1955 

player and the captain of his: school team. His blind seaal 

father attended all the games, and tried to gather from folloy 

the remarks and applause of the spectators how his son a 

and the team were performing. The last game of the sea- Pre 

son approached, and on its outcome depended the cham- Up to 

pionship of that district. The day before the game, the 175 

father died very suddenly. Everyone was despondent 31.5 

over the game, for no one expected the captain and star 45,5 

player to play; but the boy not only put in an appearance, 59.5% 

but in leading his team to victory, played better than he 73,5 

ever had before. After the game, the headmaster con- o7.3 

gratulated the boy on his courage and skill, and ventured sat. 


to inquire how it happened that he played better than 

ever. The boy answered, “Well, sir, I had to play my very ig 

best. You know, it was the first time my father ever saw sione 

me play.” sont 
—CLARENCE R. Hapen, Jr. 


Phoen 
Baltin 
New (¢ 
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From Stewardship Facts for 1954-55, published by the Protestant denominations of the United * Los A 
States and Canada. The R 
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SOUNDING BOARD 





A Rediscovery 


. We are vastly encouraged by [El- 
wyn n Smith’s] suggestion calling for “the 
formation of study groups in presbyter- 
ies to decide w shether ministers and lay- 
men really find our Church’s Confession 
their pe rsonal confession of faith.” 
Perhaps such study could result in a re- 
statement of the truths which the tradi- 
tional phraseology of the hymns and the 
ritual of our Church do not always ren- 
der meaningful for our day. 

—Mr. and Mrs. FLoyp W. BrrpsaLu 
Diablo, California 


Election 
of Commissioners 


«Concerning the overture from the 
Presbytery of Rochester on a fairer and 
more democratic basis for the election of 
commissioners to General Assembly 
[P.L., “Sounding Board,” September 3 
1955], just what are the provisions of 
the overture and which presbyteries 
would be affected? 
—]JAmeEs M. THOMPSON 
San Francisco, California 


Under the provisions of Overture I, 
1955, commissioners to the General As- 
sembly will be elected according to the 
following table of ministerial and com- 
municant members: 


No. of 
Commissioners 


Presbyteries with 
Members 


Up to 10,499 
10,500 
17,500 
24,500 

500 38,499 
500 45,499 
5,500 52,499 
52,500 59,499 


( 1 elder) 
{ 
( 
( 
( 
{ 
( 
( 
59,500 66,499 ( 
{ 
( 
( 
( 
{ 
( 
( 


2 elders ) 
3 eS ) 
> = 5 
5 “ 
6 


1 minister, 
17,499 2 ministe rs, 
24,499 
31,499 
) 


9 
66,500 73,499 
73,500 80,499 
80,500 87,499 
87,500 94,499 
94,500 101,499 

101,500 108,499 

108,500 to 115,499 
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The presbyteries which will change in 
any way from the number of commis- 
sioners elected to the 1955 General As- 
sembly are as follows: 


Te Be Elected 
under Overture I 


Elected 
in 1955 
Phoenix 
Baltimore 
New Castle 
Washington City 
Los Angeles 
The Redwoods 
Riverside 
San Francisco 
San Joaquin 
San Jose 
Santa Barbara 
Catawba 
Boulder 
Pueblo 
Southeast Florida 
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to 


Southwest Florida 
Chicago 

Peoria 
Crawfordsville 
Logansport 
Wabash River 
lowa City 
Wichita 

Detroit 
Saginaw 

Union 

Duluth 
Minneapolis 
Carthage-Ozark 
Saint Louis 
Omaha 
Connecticut Valley 
Newburyport 
Cuba 

Elizabeth 
Morris and Orange 
New Brunswick 
Newton 

Rio Grande 
Albany 
Brooklyn-Nassau 
Buffalo-Niagara 
Hudson 

New York 
North River 
Troy 

Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Mahoning 
Wooster 
Arkansas 

Tulsa 

Portland 
Southwest Oregon 
Willamette 
Blairsville 
Butler 
Kittanning 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Redstone 
Shenango 
Dallas 

Seattle 

Spokane 
Winnebago 


to 
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Under the proposed Overture, the 
General Assembly would have approxi- 
mately 50 commissioners less than in 
1955. 

—Henry BARRACLOUGH 
Assistant Stated Clerk, General Assembly 


of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


PRESBYTERY 
MEETING—1995 


“What we need is more two- 
fisted, red-blooded laymen.” 











It's the Nearest 
Thing to Printing 
I've Seen.....! 


| TWIN CYLINDER STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


This amazing new duplicator is designed like 
a modern printing press. Twin-cylinder im- 
pression system . . . paste ink in tubes . . . auto- 
matic controls . . . and other scientific press 
features, combine to make stencil duplicating 
attractively print-like in quality. The Gestetner 
will do a substantial part of the work now 
going to outside services . . . type-matter, line 
drawings . . . and even halftones ! Clean, swift, 
silent—yet if costs no more! 


Mail the coupon for actual 
specimens and literature. 


GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CORP 

50 McLean Avenue Dept. 92 

Yonkers 5, New York 

Please send complete descriptive literature and 
actual specimens of Gestetner duplicating. 

Name. 


Address 


Company. 
City 
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There Is a Blessing Here 


By James E. Spivey for the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 


I Corinthians 10:16 “The cup of bless- 
ing which we bless... .” 


Here is a descriptive phrase for Holy 
Communion that puts into words what 
every Christian feels deep within his 
heart. It expresses what the Psalmist 
must have experienced when he said, 
“My cup runneth over.” 


The blessing flows from 
Christ, my Lord 


Here I remember that Christ insti- 


Here I come with my burdens and 
them lightened as I am yoked with hi 

Here I come with my sorrows and fi 
the consolation of the One who, thoug 
“a man of sorrows, and acquainted wi 
grief,” yet brought the assurance of vi 
tory over sin and the grave. 

Here I come with my doubts and fi 
assurance through him who is “the 
and the truth, and the life.” 

Here I come with my hopes for 
better world and hear his commissic 
to spread the gospel to all the worl 
and his promise, “Lo, I am with 
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tuted this sacrament for the pega always.” Jan 
memory of his dying for my sake. we: 
Here I take those elements which The blessing is multiplied fro 


speak to me of the value he placed upon 
my soul. 
Here I listen again to the promise of 


as I share it 


Here I come as an individual and find 


" his living presence with those who come _ that “we who are many are one ~ fo = we 
“jn remembrance of me.” we are all partakers of the same loaf.” ria 
Here I find the assurance that the Here I come as a member of a congre Ch 
“fount of every blessing” will pour forth gation in a wayside church and know§ fai 
his mercy, love, and peace. that I “participate” with all who are his fo 
' people everywhere. yo 
The blessing is known as Here I come as a citizen of one nation its 
I commune with him and a member of one race and know that be 
I am a member of a larger family in him re 
Here I confess my sins and find for- who has “made us both one and broken tic 
giveness, cleansing, and restoration as I down the dividing wall of hostility.” - lif 
“participate” in the body and blood of Here I rejoice that as I worship him, 
Christ. I enter into a World-Wide Communion. th 
Here I come with a “hunger and thirst . th 
for righteousness” and find the “goodness Truly the cup 7” 
ayy prow vadengh teeth ae eaen of God.” , of blessing overfloweth. n 
P. 17: (lower left): Joseph M. Elkins, (top): U.S. is 
Novy; P. 18: Defense Dept. Photo (Marine 
Corps); P. 22: Bob Lynds; P. 26: World Council be 
grees Sater es f 
25, 38: Richord Morwits WORLD-WIDE COMMUNION SUN., OCT. 29 ° 
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Scotland is a country smaller than 


the State of Maine, with about half AJOURNAL OF PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY 


the population of the City of New 

York. Yet Scotland’s contributions —_ 

to the world—her science, agricul- Presbyterian 
ture, literature, scholarship, and 

theology—have been enormous. Her 

woolens and tweeds are unsurpassed 

anywhere; her sheep, poe and CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER . 1955 
horses have improved the breed of 

livestock in many countries. 


The Church of Scotland is a state FEATU R ES 
















Pee 
















Church. While Episcopalians, Bap- 
tists, — Catholics, and _— a oo ee 
enjoy complete religious liberty, 
most of the churches one sees are The Scottish Church James W. Hoffman, with photos by Carl G. Karsch 

Presbyterian. In Great Britain gen- The Kirk in the Heather 8 






—— 


erally, church membership and at- 
tendance are low compared with the 
United States. But Scotland does For Ties That Bind . 16 
better than her big southern neigh- 
bor: the Church of England counts 





Ministry in the “Works” 13 






Special Offering for the Ministry to Servicemen, 













only one fourteenth of all English- October 16, takes the Church wherever men and 

men as members; the Church of women in the armed forces may be sent. 

Scotland counts more than a fourth mH y ; ' 

of the Scots. Cincinnati’s Crusading Chief Hiley H. Ward 19 





Colonel Stanley Schrotel fights rackets and vice with 






the zeal of a Presbyterian deacon—which he is. 






Children’s Story: Keep Your Eyes Open Dorothy Ballard : 







DEPARTMENTS 


Sounding Board 








Meditations: There Is a Blessing Here James E. Spivey 






Books: Christianity Is Revolutionary, Too William N. Wysham 31 





James W. Hoffman and Carl Karsch The current mission-study books seek the 
wear caps to protect their heads 
from Loch Ness’s summer breezes. 





Christian solution to timely world-wide 
y 






and domestic problems. 








pe Penang Editors Carl Karsch and Seen and Heard: The Long Night-Watches ................ J. C. Wynn 34 
James Hoffman recently spent four 

for weeks in Scotland gathering edito- Family Man Oren Arnold 35 

rial material. In this land where ; 

gre- Christianity has been almost the only We've Been Asked Floyd V. Filson 37 

10W faith for sixteen hundred years, they 





found the Church vibrant with 


young ideas. It has wholly outlived NEWS 


its long reputation as an enemy of 













hat beauty and the creative arts. It is . ' =o 
um recovering lost areas of the popula- Church Membership Hits 97 Million 21 
en tion, taking vigorous part in national . a . 

life & vis I Loyalty in California: Senate Search 21 
m, This issue contains two stories on The Church and Refugees: Five Years Later 22 
m. the Scottish Church, The Kirk in 

the Heather and Ministry in the Précis 23 

“Works.” Future issues will bring ae . 

more stesies cn how Preshyterions John Baillie: Unity Can Be Found James W. Hoffman 24 

in th . live, with speci: P 

e old country live, with special The Church in Germany: New Wave of Refugees 25 





emphasis on things that are done 
differently (and in some cases bet- Of People and Places 28 t 
ter) in Scotland. 
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THE SCOTTISH CHURCH 


THE KIRK 


IN THE HEATHER 
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r 
Kildrummy congregation prepares for Communion. The night before, 
elders placed tablecloths on pew shelf in symbol of common table. 


Text by JAMES W. HOFFMAN 


Photographs by CARL G. KARSCH 


THE COVER: Minister Peter 
MacEwen and his wife, Joan, take 
Communion vessels back to manse. 
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Through fields of neeps and corn (turnips and wheat) parishioners arrive on foot, by car, and on bicycle 
to worship in kirk, on hill where prehistoric Britons observed pagan religious rites with Druid priests. 


K ilarummy, in Aberdeenshire, Scot- 
land, has a one-room post office, an inn, 
and a general store. But vou’d hardly call 
it a village. District might be a better 
word, for there’s a mile of country road 
between the inn and the store, a half-a- 
mile more to the kirk, and another mile 
to the blacksmith’s shop and the joiner’s. 

In the country around live a hundred 
of the best farmers in the world, work- 
ing in sight of a castle that has stood 
over this land for eight hundred years, 
walking over the underground homes of 
prehistoric Picts, whom even the Roman 
legions in Britain found unconquerable. 

It's a bonny, wee land, is Scotland— 
nowhere more beautiful than in the 
gently rising, heather-covered hills of 
Aberdeenshire. There’s no wonder that 
the people are contented simply to be 
living here. Their ancestors have tilled 
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this soil for a thousand years, and they 
mean to stay another thousand. They 
think of themselves as Aberdonians first, 
Scots second, and Britons only when 
there’s an election or a war, or when the 
Queen drives through their countryside. 
Everyone speaks two languages—Eng- 
lish and a local dialect understood only 
within about a ten-mile radius of Kil- 
drummy. 

Except for the minister and the lairds 
(landed gentry), Kildrummy folk sel- 
dom travel. Thirty miles to Aberdeen, 
the seacoast city, is the trip of a lifetime. 
Only military service would take them 
as far as London, four hundred miles to 
the south. The notion that Aberdonians 
are also citizens of the world is some- 
thing the Kirk (and they really call it 
just that) strives mightily to instill. 

The Kirk is as inseparable from Kil- 


drummy as the heathered hills them- 
selves. The chapel standing behind the 
present church was built in medieval 
times. The hill on which both stand was 
a place of worship for the pre-Christian 
Druids, two thousand years ago. 

Kildrummy people love the Kirk. 
They are loyal to it, and depend on it 
in times of crisis. 

But like Scotsmen in other parts of 
the country—and like many Englishmen 
and Americans, too—some families honor 
the Kirk in their hearts, but are frequent- 
ly absent from its services. Communion 
—twice a vear—nearly fills the sanctuary. 
But on most Sundays there are a good 
many vacant pews. 

No one could be found to say a word 
against the Kirk—though, in true Presby- 
terian freedom, no one hesitates to argue 
with the pastor. 





Son Kenneth helps Minister Peter 
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Members of Kildrummy Recrea- 
tion Club play badminton on lawn 
in front of fourteen-room manse. 


MacEwen load peatmoss in stone 
in fireplace, supplies winter heat. 


Five years ago Peter MacEwen, fresh 
from seminary, was called to the Parish 
Church of Kildrummy. A cosmopolitan 
and much-traveled young Scetsman who 
had resisted his inner urge to become 
a minister, he found his parishioners 
“paying little heed to the clock, much 
to the sun.” At first he found it hard 
to adjust to the country pace, the coun- 
try reserve hard to crack. For Kildrum- 
my people, like rural people the world 
over, are not effusive and weigh stran- 
gers in the balance. 

A country minister in Scotland usually 
finds his position one of great prestige 
and small income. Peter gets £550 
(about $1,500) a vear for his Kildrum- 
my charge. Many rural pastors augment 
their incomes with small farming, but 
Peter admits he’s “a shocking gardener,” 
and realizes little from that source. The 
station wagon (called “shooting brake” 
in Britain) he uses in his pastorate was 
given by a relative interested in his work. 
Eventually Peter accepted the additional 
charge of Glenbucket Parish, nine miles 
distant, which tacked another £80 to his 
income. But the real reason for taking on 
more responsibility, he says, was that 
“frankly, there just wasn’t enough work 
in the single parish to keep a man busy.” 

He points out that though his church 
counts 195 members (not including the 
children) out of the Kildrummy popu- 
lation of 300, a much smaller proportion 
is active. In some parts of Scotland (not- 
ably the northwest Highlands) church 
attendance is nearly 100 per cent; but 





Rural minister has high prestige, low income§ 50 


Kildrummy, where the Sunday congre 
gation ordinarily numbers twenty t 
twenty-five, is more nearly average for 
rural areas. 

Peter is now director of the Kildrum 
my Recreation Association, and once 4a 
week teaches a lesson on religion in the 
local elementary school (there’s mo 
Church-and-State question, of course, ia 
Scotland ). He has learned to understand 
the local dialect, but does not try to 
speak it himself—this would be resented 
as an affectation in an educated man. 

Peter has the deepest respect for his 
parishioners’ uncanny skills at raising 
the finest crops and livestock on stony, 
long-worked soil, and admiration @ 
their courage when adverse weather 
decimates a season’s yield. He has ab 
most decided to make the rural pastorate 
his life’s work; the only alternative that 
would tempt him would be a pastorate 
in Ceylon, a country he once lived ia 
and loves. 

Rural Scotland, he feels, is a neglected 
area of the Church. Too few ministers 
devote their best years to the land. 
“Country parishes are paddocks for 
young colts fresh from the theological 
stable, or for old horses out to grass. 
For this reason, among others, the rural 
Church is “docile, settled, placid.” 

Peter has no illusions of knowing any 
formulas for infusing more vigorous li 
But he wants to keep trying, and hopes 
more young pastors will come to the 
country to help and stay long enough 
to succeed. ‘* 
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Laird Mrs. Robert J. B. Yates and Colonel Yates (retired from Indian 
Army) are Episcopalians, but support kirk social and fund-raising events. 


Some people go to church, some don’t, but all are glad it’s there 


Smith William Riddle has old-fashioned anvil and modern drill 
press, often works on Sunday repairing agricultural machinery. 
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Kildrummy does not, of course, have the 
kaleidoscope of professions one finds in 
cities. Most of its people are farmers. 
There are three lairds (lords, landhold- 
ers) who lead the area’s social life, keep 
farm properties in repair, and dispense 
counsel and civil justicé; one of these 
lairds, who is also the local physician, 
belongs to the kirk and attends regu- 
larly. But for historical reasons, more 
Scottish aristocracy belongs to the Epis- 
copalian Church than to the (Presby- 
terian) Church of Scotland. 

There are the schoolteachers, two 
sisters who share the house that goes 
(like a manse) with the job. There are 
the innkeeper and his wife. There are 
the craftsmen—the smith, the joiner 
(carpenter), and the sawmiller—whose 
homes and shops are clustered together 
as they have been since the Middle Ages. 
And there are the loons and quines— 
young men and girls working as farm- 
hands and domestic help. 

Mr. R. M. Cordiner, proprietor of 
Kildrummy Inn, rarely attends church, 
in part because the morning when 
guests are leaving on trips is a bad time 
for him to leave the premises. He hasn't 
heard Mr. MacEwen preach, but feels 
generally that “sermons are all alike, and 
kirk services the same as they were a 
hundred years ago.” His own interest in 
religion was revived during the war, 
when he was in close contact with mili- 
tary chaplains. But he came home to 
find that the civilian Church “hadn't 
kept up with the times,” and his interest 
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Joiner Frank Thom believes times 
are too prosperous, only trouble 
will bring a return to the Kirk. 


Farmer Henry Duncan, kiik session 
clerk, delivers Communion card to 
parishioner Mrs. James Stronach. 
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In ruins of 14th-century chapel, young Scots spin dreams of a fututf 


that may or may not include a genuine relationship with the Kirk 


flagged in the postwar years. 

Teacher Miss D. Whitely (many Scots 
prefer to be known by their initials) says 
it is hard to divine people’s feelings about 
the Kirk: “The farmers dinna give away 
anything, even their thoughts.” But she 
senses a “spiritual awareness in the 
bairns” she teaches—an interest in re- 
ligious ideas and in the Bible—that drains 
away after the age of twelve. Miss 
Whitely herself is a regular churchgoer 
and Bible-reader. She is convinced that 
if a wandering Jerry had dropped a 
bomb on their kirk, everyone in Kildrum- 
my would have clamored to have it re- 
built. “They just couldn’t imagine life 
without it. Yet they're missing so much 
because they won’t make their religion 
real. They haven’t lost their faith—many 
listen to kirk services on the wireless, 
and perhaps they think that’s enough. 
Maybe if the Kirk got tough—refused 
marriage and baptism and burial to the 
indifferent ones—but it’s never been 
tried, and it might only turn people 
against religion.” 

One man admitted that he rarely went 
to kirk, never read the Bible, seldom 
prayed, and opined that a good many 
Scotsmen were in the same boat. But he 
insisted that neither he nor they had 
lost essential faith in God or the desire 
to do right in His eyes. Asked whether 
the clergy generally might not work 
hard enough at making religion intelligi- 
ble, he answered laconically: “Ay, and 
that may be part of the trouble.” 

One churchgoing man put the shoe 
on the other foot, explaining his difficulty 
in persuading others to attend in one 
word: “It’s the dourness.” Dournese is 
a special Scottish quality of temperament 
that makes it easier to say “no” than 
“ves.” Dour rhymes with poor, and 


there’s a connection in meaning, td 

For centuries Scotland has had lea 

going compared with her more prosper 
ous neighbor England, for so long th 

richest nation on earth. The Scot is habi 

ually chary of his time and substanee, 
because he has had to be. But dour is no 
synonym for stingy—many Scots wh 
don’t attend services give to the Kirk 
And while Aberdeen is the worlds 
center of production of Scotch jokes, sta 
tistics show that Aberdonians are the 
most generous givers in al] Britain to any 
worthy cause. 

An elderly craftsman blames his own 
generation for the decline in churchgo 
ing: “We failed to hold our wee ones 
in line until they learned why they 
needed the Kirk. Now people ask me 
why I go every Sunday, and don’t be 
lieve my answers—so I’m considered 4 
old hypocrite, and I just can’t make them 
see what they're missing.” 

Kildrummy’s active church peop 
keep trying to bring others over to the 
side. One woman, who didn’t see “much 
use in going to kirk,” was told by 4@ 
neighbor, “Ye'll see plenty use of it at 
your hinter end.” 

But the better hope lies at the other 
end—youth. In the Recreation Club, 
Pastor MacEwen has a wedge in the 
younger generation. And there's a fine 
sense of fairness, he says, that makes 4 
young couple unwilling to ask a minister 
to marry them if they've been inactive 
in the church. Thus, the late teens and 
early twenties are a good time to com 
vince them that the Kirk belongs not 
just standing over on the hill but in the 
homes they're planning to build—that 
they need the Kirk not only during the 
romantic turbulence of youth, but for 
all of the years of their lives. 
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t one of a series of dams built 


to provide cheap power for homes 


ind industry, layman-chaplain James Lindsay (hatless) discusses 
prospects for laboring men with Alec Watt, agent for cement works. 


he Industrial Revolution was_ in- 
ented in Scotland, brought to fruition 
n England, and (we like to believe) 
emodeled and improved in the U.S.A. 
Probably Scotsman James Watt, as 
he spent Sunday afternoons two hun- 
red years ago at Glasgow University 
harboring secular thoughts about the 
ressure of steam, had never a notion 
hat his musings were to open a vein of 
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knowledge that would transform the life 
of mankind. A Godly man, he could 
never have foreseen that the develop- 
ment of powered machinery and trans- 
portation would, by an odd historical 
twist, alienate millions from the 
Church and give rise to a vast new 
social movement based on an atheistic 
view of the universe. 

Hindsight makes the sequence easy 


to trace. As men left farms for factories 
during the early nineteenth century, 
London and Manchester in England, 
and Glasgow in Scotland, erupted with 
a hideous malignant growth—industrial 
slums. Glasgow, mushrooming in a gen- 
eration from a tranquil university town 
to an ugly, congested, filthy city, be- 
came an early stronghold of British 
radicalism. 

The Church defaulted in the first in- 
ning by failing to follow its people from 
country cottage to city tenement; men 
whose fathers had been devoted to the 
Kirk raised children who never heard 
anything about it. Then Robert Owen, 
a great practical reformer, publicly dis- 
avowed all revealed religion. He was 
very far from being an atheist (he be- 
came a spiritualist, in fact), but his ad- 
mirers saw only his disaffection for the 
established Churches. In the long run 
most influential of all was Karl Marx, 
with his famous denunciation of religion 
as “the opiate of the people,” a tool of 
the “exploiters.” 

One advantage of a state Church is 
that responsibility for the country’s 
every spiritual problem is clearly placed 
—there’s no passing the buck to other 
denominations. As you drive through 
Scotland, almost every church you see 
is Presbyterian. In the past few years 
the Church of Scotland has been attack- 
ing the problem of the alienated work- 
ing classes with the best Scottish in- 
genuity and vigor, and—considering the 
magnitude of the task—with gratifving 
success. 

Obstacles are mountainous. There's a 
long tradition among workingmen that 
the Kirk is a luxury for the well-dressed, 
hated bosses. To go to church, you have 
to put on a white shirt and a tie, and 
many of the workman's friends will con- 
sider the white shirt almost as a symbol 
of treason to their class. The legacy of 
bitterness is (to an American) astonish- 
ing: Not long ago in a Clydeside ship- 
vard a huge chain broke loose, struck an 
executive, and tore off his leg—and not 
one of the workingmen standing by 
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Under portrait of the Queen, Manager Glish of dye-testing machine plant leads luncheon talk with chaplain. 


Chaplain Tom Lowe (black suit) 
is one of instructors at diesel- 
plant school for young mechanics. 


would lift a hand to help the man; it 
was an industrial chaplain who phoned 
for a doctor and stanched the flow of 
blood. 

There are more than three hundred 
industrial chaplains at work, and they 
constitute the Church’s major long-term 
plan to spread the idea that Christ came 
to save men in gray shirts, too. 

From early experiments, the Church 
learned that it must forestall suspicion 
that chaplains were “in the pay of the 
bosses,” as well as any feeling that they 
were just professionals doing a job. Ac- 
cordingly, all industrial chaplains are 
pastors of churches and volunteer to de- 
vote, without additional income, up to 
three days a week to work in a nearby 
industrial plant. When a man takes a 
parish near some factory, he is asked 
whether he will attempt the chaplaincy. 
If he does not feel qualified, he is free 
to refuse—and a number do so. 

One who did feel qualified was Tom 
Lowe, who accepted a call to St. Ken- 
neth’s Church, Glasgow. Lowe is a wiry, 
magnetic chap, with a rakish mustache. 
who—you think at first—might have been 
an actor before he went to seminary. 
Actually he was a civil engineer and, 
before entering the ministry, he took a 
two-vear course in industrial relations 
and is a licensed consultant in this field. 

Mr. Lowe spends four hours a day, 
six days a week, at a large diesel plant 
that builds engines for the ships con- 
structed on the banks of the Clvde. 
After six vears at this work, he knows 
most of the 900 men in the plant by 
their first Workmen per- 
mitted to leave their posts at any time 
to see the chaplain. And the shop stew- 


names. are 


ard (chief union officer at the plant) 


fervently attests to the chaplain’s useful- 


ness: “We couldna do without him- 
whenever I see a man, who came to work 
looking sad, suddenly looking | glad 
again, I know he’s been to see the 
padre.” 

In the company school for young me 
chanics, Mr. Lowe teaches a class in 
economics and one in the history o 
Scottish industry. He makes a special 
point of preparing his students to meet 
the Communist version of economics, 
showing that it just doesn’t square with 
the industrial facts of life. And it’s in 
teresting to note that Marxians in the 
area avoid arguments with Chaplain 
Lowe. 

Holding worship services in the plants 
is ordinarily not a part of the padre’ 
work. T. D. Stewart Brown, director of 
the program, says they are less com 
cerned with services than with service. 
And showing no respect for persons, 
chaplains regard management as well as 
labor to be part of their responsibility. 

A weekly luncheon with the heads 
of a textile dve-testing machine firm is 
part of the schedule for the Reverend 
Paul Monteath. The plant is in suburban 
Glasgow, one of several located on an 
“industrial estate.” These “estates” are 
large tracts of land developed with fac 
tory buildings by the government in 4 
plan to encourage diversification of it 
dustry with small] plants. 

At these top-echelon luncheons, Mr. 
Monteath is prepared to be nailed with 
any manner of question the industriak 
ists have thought up for him during the 
week. Discussions often center around 
the Christian way of dealing with some 
personal factor in production. A receml 
topic, guilt and forgiveness, was discot 
tinued because the illustrations began # 
get too personal. Not long ago a visiting 
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businessman tossed out the assertion that 
Christ's Resurrection was just a public- 
relations scheme, and the ensuing discus- 
sion carried over to the following Friday. 

Mr. Monteath’s manse is near’ the 





plant. and he is often host to workmen 
who come to his home to discuss some 
personal dilemma. “When I first ac- 
cepted the chaplaincy,” Monteath says, 
“I expected a lot of requests for loans of 
monev. But it’s never happened. Men 
come to me only when they have some 
problem that’s really in a minister's line.” 
An indication of his standing with the 
workmen is the fact that he was re- 
quested to take over leadership of 
bogged- -down committee on increasing 
production. For weeks the group repre- 
senting the workers had been snagged 
with conflicting interests. No delegate 
from management would have PO 
sufficient confidence among the men. But 
from the day Mr. Monteath took the 
chair, the committee moved on with its 





work harmoniously. 


Laymen are taking an increasing part 
in the Church’s industrial programs. In 
individual factories they are forming 
study-and-friendship groups under a 
national organization, SCIO—Scottish 
Christian Industrial Order. The groups 
meet to work out the application of 
Christian ideas of community to indus- 
trial life. Every member of a SCIO group 
must be a church member, too, but not 
necessarily of the Church of Scotland. 
And most groups include both working- 
men and executives. 

Two laymen are emploved by the 
Church of Scotland as full-time chap- 
lains in the hydroelectric plants being 
developed by the government in re- 
mote, mountainous Highland areas. Here 
thousands of men live in a near-military 
environment, separated from their fam- 
ilies for months at a time, far removed 
from the comforts and diversions of 
town-and-city life 

One of these chaplains, James Lind- 
say, studied theology in a Baptist semi- 
nary but was never ordained. Lindsav's 
beat consists of six hydroelectric camps 
with 2,000 workers. As the camps range 
as far as eighty-two miles from his home, 
he and Mrs. Lindsay often take the cara- 
van (trailer) and stay overnight at the 
camps. At the oldest of his camps, where 
work has been going forward for nearly 
six years, Mr. Lindsay has organized a 
Sunday school with three teachers for 
the children of the engineers perma- 
nently stationed there 

An Englishman (and Anglican) work- 
ing as recreation director at a Scottish 
industrial firm gives an impartial evalua- 
tion of the Kirk’s efforts to reclaim the 
industrial world: “Religion here is taking 
anew lease on life because at last they're 
bringing the Church to the people, in- 
stead of just wondering sadly why the 
people won't come to the Church.” 
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World’s largest ships are built on Clyde River, near Glasgow. R Radical 
movements in past earned area nickname “Red Cly deside.” Commu- 
nists now are few but vocal. Most workers are loyal to the Labor party. 
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Presbyterian chaplain (Captain) Charles Bayha conducts service at National Airport, Washington, D. C. Salaries of the 188 
Presbyterian military chaplains are paid by the government, but the Church must provide all materials used in their work, 





For Ties That Bind 


Special Offering for the Ministry to Servicemen, October 16, 
takes the Church wherever men and women in the armed forces may be sent 


L AST summer a girl received this letter 
from her brother who had entered 
the Army not long before: 

“I started a letter to you a week ago, 
but I was in such a foul mood, I tore it 
up. This place is about to get me down. 
The Army wouldn't be half so bad if 
there were something worthwhile to do 
in our spare time. This town has almost 
no recreational facilities for servicemen. 
The people are very cold to us. I've been 
to one church several Sundays, and as 
yet no one has even said hello. If people 
were just a little kind to servicemen, 
there wouldn't be so many of them 
spending evenings in the bars, where 
I know thev get better treatment.” 

For young people in the armed forces, 
recreation and companionship are real 


needs. When good entertainment is not 
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available, many will fall back on what- 
ever can be found. Fortunately most 
churches located near military posts do 
not try to freeze out the men and women 
in uniform who come to worship; many, 
indeed, make calculated efforts to in- 
clude the visitors in their programs and 
activities. When the influx of servicemen 
and their families becomes large enough 
to tax the resources of the church’s resi- 
dent membership, aid in the form of 
special funds can be secured from the 
Board of National Missions. 

This is but one of the purposes of 
the Special Offering for the Church's 
Ministry to Servicemen, observed in 
Presbyterian congregations on October 
16. Administered by the Boards of For- 
eign and National Missions and by the 
Committee on Chaplains and Service 


Personnel, this yearly offering ope 
hospitality houses in cities; provide 
centers in other countries where me 
serving abroad can work with Christia 
of different races or language; bring 
Christian education to servicemen! 
wives and children; screens recruits for 
the military chaplaincy; and supplies 
chaplains with materials they need. 

The Ministry to Servicemen exists to 
insure that the Church’s care of thosé 
who are members—and its message t 
those who are not—will go everywhere 
that men in the armed forces are sent. 
More servicemen then will be able to 
write, as a young sailor recently did te 
his mother: “We in the Navy are with 
you always in Christ, for He is not lim- 
ited to home or country or just to civik 
ian churches.” 
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At Bainbridge, Maryland, Naval Training Center, Presbyterian chaplain Lieutenant Commander John McPherson conducts 
service at which fifteen sailors on the base were admitted into Presbyterian Church membership, and twenty others were baptized. 
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Hospitality House at National Presbyterian Church in At Sedalia, Missouri, Air Base, Col. Edward Wooten ex- 
Washington, D. C., provides night's lodging for service- plains Strategic Air Command to Mariners Club members of 
men in transit, as well as worship, food, and recreation. Presbyterian churches in nearby Warrensburg and Sedalia. 
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Four buses transport these pupils to just one of the six Protestant Sunday schools on Okinawa conducted by chaplains for 
servicemen’s families. In the United States Military Establishment, there are now as many civilian dependents as servicemen, 


For Ties That Bind 
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CINCINNATI'S CRUSADING CHIEF 


Colonel Stanley Schrotel fights rackets and vice with the zeal of a Presbyterian deacon—which he is 


Fo" years ago, when an underworld 
character tried to muscle storekeep- 
ets in Cincinnati, Ohio, into buying a 
scertain tvpe of pinball machine, word 
reached Police Chief Stanley Russell 
Schrotel. Next day the chief's men 
smashed fortv-eight of the syndicate- 
operated machines. 

With oversight of 861 men and a 
budget of more than $4,000,000 a vear, 
Colonel Schrotel is one of the most pow- 
erful leaders in Cincinnati and the city’s 
foremost crusader for a clean city. Since 
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By Hiiey H. Waro 


his job is under civil service, he owes 
nothing to politicians or pressure groups. 
He arrests anybody who violates the law 
—even a judge of Ohio’s State Supreme 
Court in one case. 

A deacon and a teacher of eighteen 
sophomore boys at the Westwood Pres- 
byterian (U.S.A.) Church in suburban 
Westwood, Colonel Schrotel looks upon 
his job as a calling to give “more than 
lip service to Christianity.” The hand- 
some, blue-eved officer, who could play 
a hero in a motion picture or TV drama, 


believes that policemen can be the great- 
est witnesses of the gospel, for young- 
sters look to them for an example. When 
Colonel Schrotel employs men, he re- 
gards as significant their participation 
in church activities. 

His stand against the pinball racket in 
spite of powerful lobbies and public 
opinion indicates that Christianity is 
more than “lip service” to him. When the 
city council voted to make these elec- 
trically controlled ball-shooting machines 
legal in 1942, Stan Schrotel (then lieu- 
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CINCINNATI'S 
CRUSADING CHIEF 


tenant and head of the vice squad) 
warned that they were just an instrument 
to circumscribe the letter of the law. “I 
told them exactly what would happen,” 
says Chief Schrotel. “They are gambling 
devices for every intent and purpose, 
and impossible for a police agency to 
control.” 

Now kids lose their lunch money on 
the machines. Bombs have blown up 
stores when owners refused to buy ma- 
chines from the “proper” association. 
When Stan Schrotel became chief of 
police in 1951, he began seizing pinball 
machines right and left until an injunc- 
tion in the Common Pleas Court prohib- 
ited him from proceeding further. 

The pinball-machine racket has be- 
come so lucrative in this soft-coal and 
printing center of a half million people 
that the total income annually on the 
1,400 machines (now half in the State 
of Ohio) is $10,000,000. “When you 
place that much money in the hands of 
trustees of questionable integrity,” says 
Chief Schrotel, “you can buy anything, 
even people in high places.” 

One cafe owner said he would rather 
give up his liquor license than his two 
pinball machines, explaining that he 
made $10,000 a vear on the two ma- 
chines. Money is handed back and forth 
across the counters when policemen turn 
their backs. The legality of pinball ma- 
chines, when the red-tape is unraveled 
in the Cincinnati courts, is expected to 
be appealed to the State Supreme Court. 
Parents and church leaders in the city 
hope that the high court will back their 
chief so that he will have power legally 
to seize and destroy all pinball machines 
regardless of who sells them. 


BECOMING A POLICEMAN 

It was by accident that Stan became 
a cop in 1933 when he was nineteen. 
He applied for a job as a dishwasher, 
but somebody beat him to it. When he 
passed the police station, he got the idea 
of joining the force and applied simul- 
taneously for jobs as a policeman, fire- 
man, and mail carrier. The police job 
turned up first. 

With the introduction of civil service 
tests, Stan Schrotel soared to the top. 
As he rose in rank, he headed consecu- 
tively tLe race relations detail, the vice 
squad, and the bureau of identification. 
On every test which led to a promotion, 
he had the highest grade. When he final- 
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ly took the test for chief in 1951 at the 
age of thirty-seven, he came out with 
a grade of 99.33—a decimal point from 
perfection. 

“Since becoming the youngest chief of 
police in Cincinnati’s history,” says U. S. 
Congressman Gordon H. Scherer of 
Ohio’s Sixth District, “Colonel Schrotel 
has done a magnificent piece of work 
in every field of police administration. 
Under his leadership, Cincinnati has 
without question one of the finest, if 
not the finest, police departments in the 
country.” 


CRUSADES 

Chief Schrotel’s crusades in the citv 
have ranged from cleaning up a police 
towing racket to cutting off the life 
blood of bookies by ripping out tele- 
phones at the betting emporiums. He 
has one approach—act first, putting a 
quick end to the evil as far as possible, 
then invite legal proceedings afterward. 

For example, acting on complaints 
from three high-school teachers, Colonel 
Schrotel ordered obscene books to be 
lifted from three downtown stores. There 
were no arrests—only the confiscation of 
the books. Immediately he was under 
attack. In such instances, he explained, 
“We would welcome a lawsuit in the 
hopes of resolving a situation that has 
been nebulous in the past. If the books 
are found illegal, then they are contra- 
band; if not, then we will have a con- 
crete guide for future actions.” To date 
there has not been any attempt to sue 
the police chief or the police department. 

One of the members of the city coun- 
cil, Vice-Mayor Dorothy N. Dolbey, an 
active Methodist and a member of 
the board of the National Council of 
Churches, plugs right along with the 
police chief for reforms in the city, 
such as getting rid of the pinball 
machines. Groups such as the PTA, the 
Catholic PTA, the Cincinnati Council of 
Churches, the Woman’s City Club, and 
the Jewish Community Relations Coun- 
cil have acted on recommendations of 
Police Chief Schrotel and launched cru- 
sades to heave pinball machines out of 
town. But the real trigger-man is Chief 
Schrotel. The PTA and the churches are 
just the “spearhead” for the police chief, 
says Bruce Whittemore, executive sec- 
retary of the Council of Churches of 
Greater Cincinnati. “He is a potent cru- 
sader, but he is smart enough not to let 
it show. When he gives a talk, it is not 
a crusading sermon but cold, hard facts.” 

Stan Schrotel has been called the 
“new policeman.” His idea is that the 
department should be a service agency 


of the people and not something to be 
feared. When his officers stop cars, he 
expects five things of them: (1) Be 
personal; (2) keep conversation at a 
minimum; (3) don’t use profanity; (4) 
state the violation and perform your job; 
and (5) be polite and cheerful. Stan 
himself calls everybody “sir” and spends 
more time listening with a smile than 
talking. His new office is furnished with 
veneered paneled walls, white draw dra- 
peries, and a gold-colored rug. In the 
173-square-yard, air-conditioned room 
is a police radio, tucked out of sight. 

On the force, Chief Schrotel wants 
only men who are extremely capable. 
Recently Stan was overruled by a city 
commission when he refused to hire 
seven applicants for the force. He 
thought the candidates lacked the proper 
experience and personality traits. “We 
are understaffed,” he explained, “but 
what we lack in quantity, we try to make 
up in quality. If you can see indications 
of something wrong with a man at the 
outset, why take chances?” 


TRAFFIC EDUCATION 


Since taking over as head of the 
police department, Stan Schrotel has re- 
assigned captains to give them wider ex- 
perience, taken steps to provide better 
quarters for the police academy, im 
proved disciplinary procedures, suspend- 
ed the swing band, and stepped up the 
traffic-education program. As a result of 
his traffic-education measures, Cincin- 
nati last. year was awarded first prize 
by the National Safety Council for the 
most effective safety program among 
cities in its class. 

An expert in criminal identification, 
Stan is a graduate of the FBI’s National 
Academy in Washington. Says FBI 
chief, Presbyterian J. Edgar Hoover, 
“We in the FBI have been proud of our 
association with Colonel Schrotel and 
consider him a distinguished officer in 
the field of law enforcement.” Stan has 
been an instructor and a guest lecturer 
at the academy on several occasions. 

Both Stan and his wife, Betty, have 
law degrees from Chase College, Cir 
cinnati. Stan earned his degree by taking 
courses at night for five years. Betty & 
now a practicing attorney in the heart 
of the city, but Stan refrains from taking 
on any legal cases. “It isn’t quite right 
to put a man in jail,” he says, “and then 
try to get him out again.” He is a mem 
ber of the Criminal Courts Committee 
of the Cincinnati Bar Association and 
has worked for removing shady relations 

(Continued on page 3) 
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Church Membership 
Hits 97 Million 


Church membership in the United 
States climbed to a record 97,482,611 
last year, a gain of 2,639,766 over the 
previous year. 

A total of 60.3 per cent of Americans 
-or slightly better than six out of every 
ten persons—are now members of re- 
ligious bodies. Percentage-wise the 
church membership gain was 2.8 over 
1953 as compared with a U.S.. popula- 
tion gain in the same period of 1.7 per 
cent. Furthermore, Americans are do- 
nating money for religious purposes as 
never before; there are more churches 
than ever, with new construction break- 
ing all previous records; churches are 
staffed by the greatest number of min- 
isters in history; and Sunday-school 
membership is at an all-time high. 

The statistics are from the Yearbook 
of American Churches for 1956, pub- 
lished last month by the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. Dr. Benson Y. Landis, 
Yearbook editor, said the figures show 
that “people are interested in religion to 
an unprecedented degree in modern 
times. But beyond ascribing member- 
ship increases to such known factors 
as unusually high birth rates, acceler- 
ated evangelism, and shifting population 
trends from city to suburbs, it is difficult 
to point to causes.” 

According to the Yearbook, Protes- 
tants now number 57,124,142; Roman 
Catholics, 32,403,332; Jews, 5,500,000; 
Eastern Orthodox, 2,024,319; Old Cath- 
olics and Polish National Catholics, 376,- 
918; and Buddhists, 63,000. 

The relative strength of Protestant 
and Catholic groups has remained “vir- 
tually the same” for more than fifty 
years, the Yearbook said. In 1940 Prot- 
estants made up 28:7 per cent of the 
population; Catholics, 16.1. Last year 
Protestant churches had 35.3 per cent of 
the population; and Catholic churches, 
20 per cent. In the last year Catholics 
gained 2.9 and Protestants 2.3 per cent. 

Although the Yearbook includes fig- 
ures from 254 religious bodies, the divi- 
sion in American Christianity is not as 
wide as the number indicates. Accord- 
ing to the tabulations, 98.4 per cent of 
all church members are concentrated in 
eighty-one groups. There are eighteen 
bodies with more than 1,000,000 mem- 
bers. 

About 85 per cent of Protestants are 
included within nine general denomi- 
national families. Baptists, divided 
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among twenty-six bodies, number 18,- 
448,621. Methodists in twenty-one de- 
nominations are second, with 11,680,- 
002. 

Largest single Protestant body is the 
Methodist Church, with 9,202,728 
members. The Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, with 8,163,562, is second; and 
the National Baptist Convention, U.S.A., 
Inc., with 4,557,416, third. The Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. listed 2,658,903 
members in 1954. 

The Yearbook said 32,000,000 per- 
sons had joined American churches 
since 1940. This was three times as 
many as had become members in the 
previous fifteen-year period. Present 
growth of the churches is the continua- 
tion of a long-term trend. One hundred 
years ago, the Yearbook noted, less than 
20 per cent of Americans held church 
membership. 





Benevolence Giving 
Increases 20 Per Cent 


Presbyterians are giving more to 
Benevolence causes approved by 
the General Assembly than ever be- 
fore. In the first eight months of 
1955, receipts have risen 20.88 per 
cent, according to Roger H. John- 
son, secretary of finance. During 
the same period last year, receipts 
from congregations were only 11.19 
per cent ahead of 1953. 

Mr. Johnson pointed out that 
while the 1955 increase is consid- 
erable, the budget approved by 
General Assembly would require a 
boost in giving of some 30 per cent. 
“If church members maintain or in- 
crease the present rate of giving to 
Benevolences,” he said, “more of 
the work planned by the Church 
can be done.” 











The Church in India: 


Rules for Missionaries 


India’s new policy restricting foreign 
missionaries is set forth in the latest 
issue of the government yearbook pub- 
lished last month. 

The yearbook states that the issuance 
of visas to foreign missionaries will be 
governed by two considerations: 

1. No new missionaries will be per- 
mitted to enter India, either as replace- 


ments or additional members of mis- 
sions, unless Indian missionaries are not 
available to fill the positions. 

2. While foreign missionaries already 
in India will be allowed to carry on 
their present activity, new missionaries 
will not be welcome if they plan to 
devote themselves entirely to the propa- 
gation of the gospel. They should, in 
addition, have suitable qualifications as 
educators or social workers. 

Missionaries from British Common- 
wealth countries will hereafter be re- 
quired to obtain Indian government 
endorsement of their passports for entry 
into India. This rule has been added to 
the passport regulations to ensure that 
missionaries from Commonwealth coun- 
tries comply with the new measures. 


Loyalty in California: 
Senate Search 


A United States Senate subcommittee 
is investigating the California church- 
loyalty oath as a possible infringement 
of religious freedom. Under a 1953 law, 
churches are required to sign the oath 
to qualify for tax exemption. Some 
churches have objected to the law. The 
oath was recently held unconstitutional 
by Alameda County Superior Court 
Judge James L. Agee, but his decision is 
expected to be appealed (P.L., Sept. 17). 

The Senate investigation is being 
made by a special subcommittee on con- 
stitutional rights that early this month 
will hold hearings on freedom of religion 
and separation of Church and State. 

As part of its study the subcommittee 
is gathering information on the objec- 
tions of religious organizations to the 
loyalty oath. 

The Northern California Friends 
Committee on Legislation is making the 
preliminary investigation at the request 
of Marshall MacDuffie, the subcom- 
mittee’s chief counsel. The Senate sub- 
committee, of which Senator Thomas 
C. Hennings (D.-Mo.) is chairman, is 
looking into violations of all constitu- 
tional rights, including freedom of 
speech, press, and assembly. 

Meanwhile, a survey conducted by 
the Fund for the Republic showed that 
only 1 per cent of California churches 
indicated concern over the loyalty oath. 
But the reasons given by the 1 per cent 
“show very clear signs of potential 
danger,” a report on the study stated. 
The Fund was set up in 1952 by the 
Ford Foundation to defend civil liber- 
ties. 
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Leslie, a pupil at Whittier School in Berkeley, was born 


in Austria. He sits on 


the front steps with his father, Joseph Kanyuk; Pouffie, the spaniel; Samu, the cat. 


The Church and Refugees: 


Five Years Later 


“Already we have taken out our first 
citizenship papers,” Joseph Kanyuk said. 
His wife Yolan had her. own way of 
expressing the happiness she has found 
in her new home in the United States. 
“I am sorry we were not born here,” she 
said. 

It is five years since Yolan, her hus- 
band Joseph, and son Leslie were 
brought to America, by the “Ambassa- 
dors,” a group of voung adults in the 
First Presbyterian Church, Berkeley, 
California. Other groups in the church 
have sponsored four additional families. 

When the Kanyuks arrived in Berk- 
eley, they showed the effects of six years 
spent in Displaced Persons camps in 
Austria, the hardships and the mainly- 
potato diet. But the warm welcome by 
six of the “Ambassadors,” who met them 
at the train at three a.m. one morning, 
the comfortable rooms at the Student 
Center, and the complete new ward- 
robe for the whole family did much to 
improve their spirits. When, in a week’s 
time, they were taken to a furnished 
apartment with a refrigerator, “we 
think maybe we dream,” Yolan said. 
“And when I saw the pidno, I cried.” 

For Mrs. Kanyuk is a pianist. In her 
native Maramarossziget, Hungary, she 
had twenty-three pupils and did some 
teaching in the conservatory near her 
home. 

Joseph was fire chief in Maramaros- 
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sziget; and when the Russians invaded 
the country, the Kanyuks escaped in the 
fire truck. Altogether there were ‘seven 
trucks, and eighty people from the 
neighborhood managed to escape. 

In May, 1951, the Kanyuks joined the 
First Presbyterian Church of Berkeley, 
became active members. Recently Yolan 
presented her sixteen piano pupils 
(many nationalities—Japanese, Hungar- 
ian, Chinese, German—are included) in 
a Sunday afternoon recital in the Fire- 
side Room of the church. 

Joseph is employed by the Reliance 
Sheet and Strip Company in Berkeley. 
Leslie is a pupil at Whittier School and 
has inherited his mother’s musical tal- 
ent; he plays the piano with assurance 
and style. 

Meanwhile, in 


New York, Roland 


Eight-year-old Leslie has inherited 


his mother Yolan’s musical talent. 


Elliott, director, Immigration Services, 
Department of Church World Service, 
reported last month that the number 
of arrivals is mounting. 

The Presbyterian Church hopes to 
resettle 3,000 refugees before the Act 
expires in 1956. So far, assurances for 
700 have been received; ninety-nine 
have arrived. 

Information on how churches may 
sponsor a refugee family is available 
from Miss Margaret Gillespie, Commit- 
tee on Resettlement Services, Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S.A., Room 520, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


Council Distributes 
Data for Gifts 


In a pioneering effort to combat char- 
ity racketeers and assure greater support 
of legitimate charitable appeals, the 
National Council of Churches recently 
sent detailed data about its operations 
to 3,000 organizations which serve as 
information sources for prospective 
givers. 

The National Council, a cooperative 
agency of thirty Protestant and Ortho- 
dox Churches with total memberships of 
35,500,000, is exempt from federal in- 
come tax as an organization operated 
“exclusively for religious purposes.” The 
step has been hailed by officials of better 
business bureaus and chambers of com- 
merce as a constructive effort to advance 
“sound philanthropy.” 

The data, based upon the standard 
form questionnaire of the National Bet- 
ter Business Bureau, Inc., discloses that 
individuals, foundations, and corpora- 
tions contributed $1,518,000 of the 
$8,692,000 income available last year 
and that $1,750,000 is the 1955 goal 
from these sources. Other sources of 
Council income were: denominations, 
churches, and related organizations: 
$5,037,000; receipts from sales and 
services: $1,829,000; and investments 
and miscellaneous: $306,000. 


Scholarship Rules Change 


A change in scholarship eligibility 
rules affecting students subject to mili- 
tary service has been announced by the 


committee on Presbyterian College 
Scholarships. In fairness to those who 
may be called up immediately after their 
graduation from secondary school, the 
committee has ruled that the candi- 
date’s draft status will not be a factor 
in the competition, since the award of a 
scholarship may result in the student's 
deferment. In the event that military 
service prevents a scholarship winner 
from accepting the award for the 1956- 
57 academic year, the scholarship will 
be held open until six months after his 
release from setvice (see P.L., Sept. 3). 
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HB HOME FROM CHINA-Veteran mission- 
ary nurse Sara E. Perkins was the first released of 
four Presbyterians known to be held last month 
in Communist China. After losing both her par- 
ents early in life, she decided to serve abroad. 
She first went to China in 1920 as a music teacher, 
but soon planned to become a missionary nurse. 
The quiet Georgian began her service with the 
Board of Foreign Missions in the spring of 1926, 
has been in North China almost continuously ever 
since. She worked for many years with Dr. and 
Mrs. Homer V. Bradshaw, the other Church mis- 
sionaries arrested with her in 1951. The so-called 
charge leveled against Miss Perkins by the Reds 
was “conducting sabotage.” Concern was ex- 
pressed by Church officials when the first and sec- 
ond lists were released because Mrs. Bradshaw, 
who apparently had suffered a recent breakdown, 
and Miss Harriet Mills, the daughter of retired 
Presbyterian missionaries, were not mentioned. 
Miss Mills, a Fulbright scholar, was completing 
her doctoral thesis in Peiping when she was 
seized and imprisoned. 





MB THAT'S WHAT THEY SAID-The Rever- 

end Lawrence Bash of University Christian 

Church, Austin, Texas, addressing the fifth worlds 
convention of the Disciples of Christ on “the cur-. 
rent tidal wave of religious revival,” said, “Money¢ 
rolls into the church, vast new church buildings 

are planned—but our crime rate continues to 

climb. . . . I think that we have one foot in heaven 

and another on the banana peel of self-interest.” 

@ On the same subject, Methodist education sec- 

retary Dr. James S. Thomas of Nashville told the 

national convocation of Methodist Youth: “We 

must be careful to recognize that the most im- 

portant part of a worshiper’s life is what happens 

within his inner world, both before and after 

church. It is easier to attend church than it is 

to change one’s habits.” 





x IN LINE OF DUTY-—Reports from Moscow 
released by the American Bible Society indicate 
that the Soviet government printing house is pub- 
lishing a 25,000-copy run of the Bible “in response 
to popular demand.” The reports said the printing 
was being done under the auspices of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, which also will have charge 
of distributing the Bibles when they are off the 





presses. @ The new American Roman Catholic 
Hymnal, expected to be ready for publication in 
November, will contain several hymns written by 
Protestants, and many hymns written by Roman 
Catholics but now used by Protestant Churches. 
@ A high percentage of this year’s Evangelical 
seminary graduates in West Germany are ref- 
ugees or expellees from the Communist Zone. 
@ Another way to send surplus U. S. food abroad 
is through the CARE Food Crusade. One dollar 
to CARE, 660 First Avenue, N. Y., will send 
twenty pounds of food to someone in need in 
Berlin, West Germany, India, Pakistan, Greece, 
Italy, Yugoslavia, or Bolivia. You may select the 
country of your choice. ® Owensboro, Kentucky, 
building inspector Jack Keeley found the notation 
“Isaiah 40:4” on a specification plan for a new 
General Electric plant. The specifications con- 
cerned grading. Mr. Keeley checked the Bible and 
found that “every valley shall be exalted, and 
every mountain and hill shall be made low, and 
the crooked shall be made straight, and the rough 
places plain.” 


ME MOST EMBARRASSING-The Protestant 
Episcopal Church, which last month held its 58th 
General Convention in Honolulu, Hawaii, had 
some fast qualifying and speech-softening to do 
after two bishops had spoken strongly about the 
Roman Catholic Church in Latin America. In a 
convention address, the Rt. Reverend Louis C. 
Melcher of Central Brazil said the Roman Church 
was inefficient and a “religion of exploitation.” 
In a speech prepared for a foreign-missions meet- 
ing, the Rt. Reverend Egmont M. Krischke of 
Southwest Brazil said, “Latin peoples have been 
nurtured in an extremely debased form of Chris- 
tianity. They are religiously undernourished.” 
After the Melcher address, the Convention’s host 
bishop, the Rt. Reverend Harry S. Kennedy of 
Honolulu, released a conciliatory statement about 
the “contribution the Roman Catholic Church 
has made to the spiritual life of Hawaii.” Before 
Bishop Krischke actually made his speech, the 
Church’s public relations office announced there 
would be several revisions in the prepared text. 
The revisions deleted all references to the Roman 
Church by name and otherwise toned down 
Bishop Krischke’s remarks. The only problem 
here was that what the two bishops said was the 
truth. 
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Beside John Knox, founder of Presbyterianism, stands John Baillie, éne of the Church of Scotland’s present-day leaders. 


John 


Baillie: Unity Can Be 


Found 





The embarrassing, crippling divisions 
among Christians were the subject of 
optimistic comment recently by John 
Baillie of Scotland, who probably knows 
as much as man alive about the 
problems and possibilities of Christian 


any 


unity 

One of the presidents of the World 
Council of Churches, Dr. Baillie pointed 
out that in Scotland, for example, “the 
problem of building the relations be- 
tween church members and the World 
Council is being solved to a remarkable 
extent. We have an Ecumenical Asso- 
ciation which takes the information of 
Evanston and other Council meetings to 
the congregations. Undoubtedly the 
World means more to 
Scottish people than it did a year ago.” 

Dr. Baillie, who is one of the chap- 
lains to Queen Elizabeth, cited also 
relations between the Churches of Scot- 
land and England. History knows few 
religious struggles more savage or bitter 
than the seventeenth-century strife be- 
tween Anglicans and Presbyterians who 
shared life on their small island. Yet to- 
day they share many tasks and achieve- 


Council now 
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ments in the British Council of Churches, 
working even more closely and sym- 
pathetically, Dr. Baillie feels, than do 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians in the 
United States. 

The Very Reverend Dr. John Baillie 
(Very because he is a former Modera- 
tor) knows America intimately, having 
lived and taught here many years. With 
our many strong denominations, he 
feels, the problems of unity are different 
—and perhaps more difficult—than in a 
country where one Church has a strong 
numerical superiority. “In an American 
town, people are wonderfully friendly, 
working and playing together through 
the week. Then on Sunday they separate 
to go to church. Rather silly on the face 
of it.” But the long-range way to over- 
come this inherited paradox is for 
“Churches to do everything possible 
together that they can do better, or just 
as well, as they could do them sepa- 
rately.” 

Dr. Baillie made these remarks dur- 
ing a brief stop-over at his office in 
Edinburgh between one journey that 
included Argentina and Geneva, and 


another that would take him behind the 
Iron Curtain to Budapest (“No, I had 
no trouble about getting a visa”). Al 
though his full-time job is dean of the 
Faculty of Divinity in Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, Dr. Baillie—now in his seven- 
tieth year—gives all the time he can to 
traveling in the interests of Christian 
unity. 

In Argentina he lectured for two 
weeks at Union Theological Seminary, 
and was greatly impressed with the 
quality of this twenty-five-year-old in- 
stitution. Protestants in Argentina, he 
said, seem to be siding with the Roman 
Catholic Church in the current struggle 
with President Peron, whom most Prot- 
estants regard as a “typical modern 
dictator.” 

Somehow in the chinks in his busy 
schedule, Dr. Baillie has managed to 
complete another book—The Idea of 
Revelation, soon to be published by Co- 
lumbia University Press. Invitation to 
Pilgrimage, And the Life Everlasting, 
and A Diary of Private Prayer are earlier 
Baillie books. 

« —James W. HorrMaNn 
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The Church in Germany: 
New Wave of Refugees 


The stream of refugees from the 
Soviet Zone of Germany to West Berlin 
is again increasing considerably. 

The average number of refugees re- 
porting at West Berlin reception offices 
has again reached 500 daily, and Evan- 
gelical agencies for aid to the new- 
comers are facing growing difficulties, 
it was reported last month. At the end 
of August, 22,000 refugees were shel- 
tered in forty-nine refugee camps of 
West Berlin, including eleven transit 
camps, twenty-nine permanent camps, 
and nine special youth camps. 

Furthermore, several thousand refu- 
gees, unable to prove they were perse- 
cuted and therefore not recognized as 
“official refugees,” live in settlements 
on the fringes of Berlin with about four 
square yards of floor space per person 
and one very small kitchen for about 
every two families. Other thousands 
seek shelter in abandoned garages, at- 
ties, cellar rooms and shacks, according 
to the Evangelical Church news bul- 
letin, Pressedienst. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Zone press in 
Germany has renewed appeals for dedi- 
cation of youth in Communist-sponsored 
ceremonies early in 1956. The youth 
dedication ceremonies, first inaugurated 
early in 1955, have been condemned by 
both Evangelical and Roman Catholic 
Church leaders as a means to educate 
youth in materialistic ideology and as 
incompatible with Christian confirma- 
tion. 

The Communist newspapers are now 
calling upon all parents to encourage 
their children to take part in the 
Communist dedication ceremonies, and 
meanwhile, preparatory classes have 
been started to instruct the young in 
materialism. Instruction in the East 
Zone children’s camps serves the same 
purpose, Pressedienst added. 


The World Council: 
A Gift from Mr. Rockefeller 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., last month 
gave the World Council of Churches 
$260,000 to help carry out a three-year 
study of Christian responsibility in “areas 
of rapid social change.” The gift will be 
used principally by the study division 
of the Council to conduct an investiga- 
tion of countries in Africa and Asia 
where community, political, and eco- 
nomic life is undergoing an accelerated 
transformation. Director of the program 
will be Dr. Robert S. Bilheimer, a Pres- 
byterian and associate general secretary 
of the Council who also directs the study 
division. 
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How to Capitalize Your Security Profits 
and Assure Yourself Income for Life 


If you own securities which have in- 
creased greatly in value over the years, 
you can now provide these benefits for 
yourself and your Church: 


Capitalize the full value of your 
securities at a time when stock 
prices are at high levels, 

Save the entire capital gains tax, 
no matter how much profit you 
have shown on your investment, 
Receive income for the rest of your 
life based on the full value of your 
securities, 

Make an important gift to your 
Church at a net cost to you that is 
far less than its actual value. 


You can get all these benefits, plus 
a boundless satisfaction, through the 
Foundation’s Life Income Plan. The in- 
come your gift earns is yours for the rest 
of your life, then forever after it goes to 
support the whole Christian program of 
your Church, or the particular work in 
which you are most interested. 

If you are one of the many who would 
like to make a substantial gift to your 
Church, but need part or all the income 
from your investments, you will find the 
Life Income Plan an inspired solution. 


NO CAPITAL GAINS TAX 


As an example of the way the plan 
works, suppose that some years ago you 
bought 100 shares of a stock at 25 and 
that it is now selling at 100. Your orig- 
inal investment was $2,500, but your 
securities are worth $10,000 in today’s 
market. You have a profit now of $7,500. 


"To serve § the Church 


If you sold the stock so that you could 
make a cash gift to the Church, you 
might have to pay up to 25% capital 
gains tax on your profit, which would 
amount to $1,875 and reduce the amount 
of your gift to $8,125. However, by 
transferring your securities to the 
Foundation, you get credit for the full 
$10,000 and pay no capital gains tax. 


INCOME TAX SAVINGS 

Your gift may also result in large in- 
come tax savings. For example, assume 
that you have the same security profit, 
that you are 70 and that you are in the 
40% income tax bracket. For tax pur- 
poses, $7,263 of your $10,000 gift is an 
allowable deduction up to 30% of your 
adjusted gross income, depending on 
your other giving during the year. Thus 
your gift may reduce your taxes by as 
much as $2,905. 


Incredible as it may seem, under 
the Foundation’s Life Income Plan 
your original investment of $2,500 
could result in: 


A tax saving of $2,905, 


Income to you for life based on a 

$10,000 investment, 

A $10,000 gift to the Church 

which can produce income to sup- 

port its program for years — even 
centuries — in the future. 

Your own circumstances are likely to 
be different from the example above, 
but no matter what your age, income 
bracket, security profits or size of gift, 
there are real advantages for you in a 
Life Income Plan with the Foundation. 


v4 THE FOUNDATION 





Hugh Ivan Evans, Director 


The Foundation of the Presbyterian Church 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


of The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


Dear Dr. Evans: Please tell me more about the Foundation’s Life Income Plan as a 


method of capitalizing security profits. 


NAME 
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ADDRESS. 











Worship and Bible-study were part of daily schedule. 


Work campers came from churches in fifteen countries. 


The World Council: 


Workers for Glay 

The little village of Glay (population 
300), France, is a crossroads community 
in the valley of the Jura with a few 
stores, a small factory, and Roman 
Catholic and Protestant churches. It is 
near the principal highway routes from 
England to Italy, Southern France to 
Germany, and Paris to Switzerland. By 
virtue of its position, it has also been in 
the path of armies, and its few buildings 
a decade after the war bear the marks of 
shelling. 

During the month of August, a group 
of thirty-five young people — Asian, 
European, African, and American—par- 
ticipated in a World Council of 
Churches Work Camp in the Centre of 
Glay, a cluster of buildings in the main 
part of the town. They leveled land, 
terraced, and made a rock wall for this 
Protestant lay center. This was one of 
thirty such camps sponsored by the 
Council in which more than 1,000 
young people took part. 

Primarily Protestant, but also includ- 
ing four Orthodox, Anglicans, a Moslem, 
a Roman Catholic, and a_ former 
Buddhist who describes himself as a 
“seeker after truth,” campers worked to 
put into readiness for fall the Protestant 
(Lutheran) lay center for Eastern 
France 

Pastor of the Protestant church at 
Glay and leader of the camp is a sturdily 
built young man, the Reverend Jacques 
Lochard, a wartime French Resistance 
worker and former YMCA and Boy 
Scout leader. In addition to his work 
as pastor of the church at Glay and two 
neighboring churches, Jacques Lochard 
is director of the Centre of Glay on 
which campers have been at work for 
the past two summers. 

Co-leader of the camp both summers 
was the Reverend Ed Brown, who has 
been a minister in Carrier, Oklahoma, 
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for the past seven years. His experience 
in this area last summer led Ed Brown 
to his decision to become a fraternal 
worker of the World Council of 
Churches and the Congregational Chris- 
tian Service Committee. This summer 
he returned with his wife and three chil- 
dren to become an adviser for the 
French Protestant youth of the Monte- 
beliard Synod in which Glay is located. 
During the summer many families 
visit Glay for an inexpensive vacation. 
This year a number of them decided to 
spend their two weeks with the work- 
campers. A factory worker from the 
Doubs area, Marcel Pechin, brought his 
wife and five of their seven children. 
Marcel said he was most impressed with 
the way national, religious, and cultural 
differences seemed to “fade away.” 
Workers such as Marcel were eager to 
join not only the labor gangs but the 
discussion and Bible-study groups. 
Another worker, Jacques Ranson, 
who lives in Western France, where he 
farms, drove 700 kilometers with his 
wife and two pre-school children. Well 
accustomed to hard work, he was a bit 
surprised to see the willingness with 
which college students and nonmanual 
workers tackled the various hard jobs. 
Month’s end saw completion of the 
scheduled construction and a group of 
work-campers ready to return to 
churches throughout the world with 
new ideas on their fellow Christians. 


The Churches and Relief: 
Food for Overseas 


Church World Service, relief agency 
of the National Council of Churches, ex- 
pects to distribute nearly 142,000,000 
pounds of government surplus foods to 
needy people overseas this year, R. 
Norris Wilson, executive director, said 
last month. 

Total value of the scheduled 1955 
shipments—a large part of which al- 


Park, Michigan, clear land at work camp of World Council. 


ready have been sent—will be about 
$49,500,000, he said. Mr. Wilson added 
that the cost to C.W.S. of carrying out 
this “Share Our Surplus” program will 
be about $1,000,000 — the foods them- 
selves being supplied free by the Ameri- 
can government. These necessary 
handling funds, Mr. Wilson said, are 
provided by Protestant and Eastern 
Orthodox denominational agencies affili- 
ated with C.W.S. and by individual 
church and community contributions 
made in response to the annual “Share 
Our Surplus” appeal. He noted that the 
food expected to be sent during 1955 
would—if loaded in freight cars—make 
a train more than forty miles long. 


lowa Church Sponsors 


Overseas Students 


For the third time the Collegiate 
Presbyterian Church of Ames, Iowa, is 
supporting a student from overseas at 
Iowa State College. He is Mr. Renato 
Teles, of Sao Paulo, Brazil, dean of the 
Institute Jose Manoel da Conceicao, 
and a member of the Presbyterian 
Church. He is in the United States to 
study vocational education and testing 
procedures. 

The “Second Mile Project”—as church 
members call the student aid program- 
is not a part of the church budget but 
is financed by pledges for support by 
various organizations of the church and 
by individuals who mail their contribu- 
tions in special envelopes. In planning 
for the student’s stay in this country, 
one couple is responsible for finances, 
one for housing arrangements, one for 
the student's relationship with the cok 
lege; and another couple advises on the 
selection of clothing, American customs, 
foods, and other questions which arise. 

The first student helped by the “Sec 
ond Mile Project” was Miss Carmen 
Quiambao from the Philippines. During 
her two-year ‘stay Miss Quiambao lived 
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with the pastor of Collegiate Church, 
the Reverend E. William Remley, and 
his wife. She studied child development 
and sociology at Iowa State for two 
years, after which she returned home 
to teach in Silliman University. 

The second student was Mr. Jiwan 
Kamble, headmaster of Irwin High 
School in Kolhapur, Bombay State, In- 
dia. Besides administrative duties, Mr. 
Kamble also teaches Marathi, his native 
language, and English. He studied voca- 
tional education for one year, during 
which time he lived with four different 
families. Before returning to India, he 
said, “I hope to start a ‘Second Mile 
Project’ in my own church in India.” 


The Church and TV: 
Talking Man-to-Man 

Man to Man, a new television series 
featuring four Protestant preachers, is 
being seen for the first time this month 
across the nation. Three Presbyterians 
and one Methodist minister bring the 
messages. They are Dr. Louis H. Evans, 
minister-at-large for the Board of Na- 
tional Missions; Dr. Donald Grey Barn- 
house, pastor of Tenth Church in Phila- 
delphia; Dr. John A. Redhead, Jr., pas- 
tor of First Presbyterian Church (U.S.), 
Greensboro, N.C.; and Dr. Ralph W. 
Sockman, pastor of Christ (Methodist) 
Church, New York City. 

Each man will be responsible for 
thirteen quarter-hour programs, and 
each will address himself to the average 
televiewer, whether a church member 
or not. Their messages, spoken in a man- 
to-man talk rather than preached as ser- 
mons, will emphasize how basic prin- 
ciples of Christianity apply to everyday 
problems. 

In keeping with most recent televi- 
sion developments, Man to Man will be 





Broadcasts 


Man to Man — a new, sustaining 
television series produced by 
Broadcasting and Film Commis- 
sion of the National Council of 
Churches. Program will begin 
around October 1. Check with your 
local station for day and time. 


Look Up and Live — Charles B. 
Templeton returns October 2 as 
host. CBS-TV network, Sunday, 
10:30 a.m. (EDT). 


Pilgrimage — John S. Bonnell re- 
turns October 2. ABC radio net- 
work, 1:35 p.m. (EDT). 


Ask local stations about date and 
time—then publicize. 








— 
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has shown in years. 





I Three months to 20... sgzler 


- +. to meet in full the 1955 Benevolence Program authorized by the 
Churches in the General Assembly. 


Last year in the closing three months we met the challenge of the 1954 
budget in one of the finest expressions of stewardship our great Church 


This year let us again guarantee an advance in Christ's name. 


Keeping pledge payments up to date is a necessary part of the program. 


THE GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, IN THE U. S. A. 








available in color or black and white. 
Because these are film presentations, 
it will be possible for the messages of 
each speaker to be presented simulta- 
neously in four different sections of the 
country. Dr. Evans’s thirteen-week series 
will be telecast this fall in the Far West, 
Dr. Barnhouse in the Midwest, Dr. 
Sockman in the East, and Dr. Redhead 
in the South. Beginning in January, the 
series will be shifted into new areas and 
continued so that at the end of the first 
vear, all of the regions will have been 
covered by the complete four-part pro- 
gram. In any local community it will be 
necessary to consult the television sta- 
tions to learn the schedule. The pro- 
grams are to be broadcast by stations 
of all networks on their public service 
time. 


Church Building Boom 


A prediction that the U.S. will have 
70,000 new churches and synagogues 
in the next ten years, costing six billion 
dollars, was made last month by a 
church building authority, Dr. C. Harry 
Atkinson of New York. The next decade, 
he said, will see 12,500 other church 
buildings go up at a cost of another bil- 
lion-plus—most of them earmarked for 
religious education. 


Youth and the Church: 
“Downbeat” Club 


Every Saturday night, from 7 until 
11 p.m., between 500 and 700 people 
cometo the First Presbyterian Church 
of Quincy, Illinois (the Reverend David 
C. Kinnard, pastor). At that time oper- 
ation “Downbeat,” a project for junior- 
and senior-high-school students in the 
city and community, is in full swing. 
The youth center began early this vear 
with the unanimous approval of the 
twelve elders of the church. It is spon- 
sored by the Geneva Fellowship, as- 
sisted by two other couples’ groups of 
the congregation. A council of fifteen 
young people, of which only five can 
be members of the Fresbyterian Church, 
helps guide the project. Business 
friends, upon learning of the canteen, 
furnished three table-tennis outfits; two 
television sets; a record player; and dis- 
pensing machines for sodas, candy, and 
chewing gum. The only charge made is 
for refreshments, and all the neighbor- 
hood youngsters are welcome. Three or 
four couples chaperone the weekly gath- 
erings. A local police matron, who often 
visits the Saturday night program, at- 
tributes a marked decrease in petty 
pilfering and thievery in recent months 
to operation “Downbeat.” 











NEWS 


Of People and Places 


WOMEN’S SEWING RECORD 

Approximately 250 articles, the work 
of the six-member World Service Com- 
mittee of First Presbyterian Church 
of Kendallville, Indiana (the Reverend 
William J. Lichau, pastor), were re- 
cently displayed in the church. Among 
the articles, all made within a six-month 
period, were fifty pairs of hand-knitted 
mittens and a large afghan made from 
varn scraps. In addition there were fifty 
shirts, made from feed sacks, for girls 
and boys; seventy-five hospital gowns 
made from men’s discarded white shirts; 
fifty bags made of drapery material 
which will be used by the Navaho Mis- 
sion for the distribution of Christmas 
gifts: several girls’ dresses, infant lav- 
ettes, pajamas, and children’s sweaters. 
During the six-month period a used sew- 
ing machine was reconditioned and sent 
to Korea with its cabinet drawers well 
filled with sewing supplies: In addition 
three boxes of quilt material were sent 
to the Ows-Lee Larger Parish, Boone- 
ville, Kentucky; Sunday-school supplies 
to a mission in the Presbytery of Du- 
luth, and a_twenty-two- 
pound box of clothing to Korea. 

The met in their homes to 
work on the project, using materials do- 
nated by members of the Women’s As- 
sociation, composed of four circles of 
forty members each. The only 
cost to the association was for transpor- 
tation. The World Service Committee 
has made plans for continuing the proj- 
ect this fall. 


Minnesota; 


women 


about 


LAYMEN’S SUNDAY OCTOBER 16 

Protestant church laymen are now 
preparing for the observance of Lay- 
mens Sunday, designated by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. as October 16. 
The theme for this year’s program is 
“Doers, Not Hearers Only.” The spe- 
cial offering to be received in many 
churches will be used for the ministry 
of the Church to servicemen (see page 
16). [Further information about Lay- 
men's Sunday may be obtained from the 
National Council of Presbyterian Men, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York. ] 


WORKSHOP FOR AGING 

Some twenty-five members of the 
Central Presbyterian Church, Lafayette, 
Indiana, either retired or with leisure 
skills through 
membership in the Senior Fellowship 
Workshop of the church. Started early 
this year, the workshop program was 
enthusiastically sponsored by many or- 


time, are developing 


ganizations in the congregation 


2% 


The members meet once monthly for 
a full day of activity. Metalcraft, basket 
weaving, work on furniture and decora- 
tive objects, and sewing for missions are 
some of the projects carried on in the 
morning sessions. The hobbyists pay for 
the materials they use in making things 
for themselves. Business firms have do- 
nated supplies from time to time. Lunch 
is prepared and served without charge 
by the various circles of the church. In 
the afternoon, a speaker addresses the 
group, and members are occasionally 
entertained by musicians and vocalists. 
Devotions are a part of every meeting. 
No fee is charged for membership, but 
a free-will offering box is available for 
those who wish to make a contribution 
toward maintenance of the program. 


HELICOPTER SURVEY 

A seven-member expedition has just 
completed a medical survey of some 
thirty Protestant and Roman Catholic 
missions through Central Africa, where 
some of the world’s most serious dis- 
eases are found. Traveling by helicop- 
ter, the party carried out on-the-spot 
surveys in the Belgian Congo, Ruanda- 
Urundi, Kenya, and Tanganyika, acting 


in cooperation with missions in the area, 
The team gathered soil samples from 
isolated jungle areas in a search for new 
antibiotic molds. The expedition wag 
sponsored by Sikorsky Aircraft and the 
Lederle Laboratories of American Cyna 
mid Company. The latter will distribute 
more than $100,000 worth of modem 
drugs to mission stations to help fight 
local disease and infection. 


CHILDREN ADOPT KIDS 

This summer Sunday-school and 4-H 
club members in California raised 130 
kids—the four-legged kind. The “goat 
adoption agency,” as the children called 
their project, was operated by Heifer 
Project, Inc., an inter-Church relief and 
rehabilitation organization that sends 
gifts of livestock and poultry to war- 
ruined and agriculturally underdevel- 
oped countries. 

Every year, goat dairymen in the San 
Joaquin Valley of California have to 
destroy hundreds of surplus kids. Heifer 
Project directors were enthusiastic at 
the opportunity to take the surplus kids 
and put them out for adoption. Most of 
the children bottle-fed their baby kids, 
and when the kids were a few days old, 


Children in orphanage in Japan make pets of kids born, of stock sent te 
provide milk. In gratitude, Japan organized a “Goats for Korea” project last year: 
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Norman Ohlson, a member of Geneva 
Presbyterian Church, Modesto, Califor- 
nia, with kids he raised this summer. He 
hopes they will go to the Philippines. 


began giving them a_ supplemental 
grain and hay ration. Where the chil- 
dren were handicapped by having only 
smal] areas for the animals, they kept 
them only until they were off milk. The 
kids were then transferred to the Project 
Collection Farm until shipping time 
The cost of raising a kid is approxi- 
mately $35; at this figure the children 
have contributed about $4,500. 

The animals are now being held in a 
collection center from which they will 
be shipped to the countries which have 
requested them. 


NEW MISSIONS GOAL 

At a service held recently in the new 
First Presbyterian Church in Ponca 
City, Oklahoma (the Reverend Charlie 
W. Shedd, pastor), soils from seven 
Overseas mission stations were mixed. 
They were from Hong Kong, India, 
Lebanon, Cameroun, Portugal, Brazil, 
and Mexico. The session of First Church 
recently adopted a missions goal, ac- 
cepted by the congregation. The reso- 
lution reads: “Inasmuch as our Lord 
commanded, ‘Go ye into all the world 
and teach all nations’; and inasmuch as 
he has richly blessed us in the past; 
and inasmuch as we are about to move 
into a new church dedicated to his 
causes, we, the Elders of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Ponca City, 
Oklahoma, do now set a new Benevo- 
lence Goal of dollar-for-dollar giving. 
Whereas our goal has been 50 per cent, 
and whereas we have now approached 
that goal, we do now commit our church 
to work toward that day when it will 
amually be giving to Benevolences an 
amount equal to expenditures for local 
causes.” 
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VERSATILE DECORATOR FABRIC 


For draperies, table coverings, dis- 
plays, etc. Also unique wall covering 
12 beautiful decorator colors. Free 
swatches on request or send 25c for 
large decorator’s sample book. 

7 MARKET ST. 


DEPT. P 
PATERSON, N. J. 
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¢ For hand or electric 
through %%4”. Eac ~ S dri 
i Pitses 
through steel, aluminum, 
iron, wood, plastic. Sells 
in the stores for up to $6. 
Complete set postpaid. 82 
MONEY BACK IF YOU DON’T AGREE 


THIS 1S THE BEST TOOL VALUE EVER! 


Send a Cash, Money Order. WE PAY 
POSTAGE .. . If C.0.D. You _ ck 








HOLY LAND TOUR 


Christmas in Bethlehem 
28 day thrift priced tour of Europe, Mediter- 
ranean countries and Bible lands. Conducted 
by outstanding authority. Visit the places 
where Christ lived, worked and taught. Tour 
departs Dec. 10. Write NOW for information. 

Holy Land Tours, Dept. 32 
2000 Linwood Bivd., Kansas City 9, Mo. 





FOR ew OR YOUR GROUP, with our 

popular |i; Text Christmas and 

eryday owe "Stationery, Calendars, Bibies, 

Novelties, Lovely Gifts. Quick, easy sales — good 

profit! Hundreds of satisfied customers! Wholesale 

Fuee Lis FREE. WRITE TODAY! (U. 8. a. only.) 
Friendly Christian Service since 1927 * 


C. W. BOYER OYER CO., Dept. PL, Dayton 5, Ohie 
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Notes and Envelopes 


espondence 
. EACH SHEET WITH A PHOTO OF YOUR CHURCH 


a Year-Around Seller! 


a easily sold.for $1 per box of 24 sheets and 
24 envelopes. Generous profits for your organi- 
zation. No experience necessary. For samples and 
full information, just write: 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS, Dept. P, 


754 E. 76th St, Chicago 19, Ii 
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years old—and still 
getting income from my Annuity 
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Fa. 20 years an elderly New Jersey 
widow has received a much needed income. 
Ever since she purchased a Presbyterian annuity 
she has received her annuity check as regularly 
as clockwork. Each check is a reminder that as 
long as she lives she will receive guaranteed 
payments always in the same amount. And... 
best of all she knows the remainder of her invest- 
ment will help the work of the Church after she 


is gone. 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
OFFER: 


/. Safe investment 
Returns up to 7% 
Regular payments 
Liberal income tax deductions 


No reinvestment problems 


AN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue 


1 om interested in Presbyterion Annu'ties. 
Please tell me whet percent income | would 
receive, my date of birth being _—______ 
month doy yeor 
At present | om most interested in 

© Boerd of Netional Missions 
C) Beard of Foreign Missions 
- Beard of Christion Education 


Please send me free booklet explaining all detoils 
Name 
Address 











EVER ONE GOD 








Have you ever considered what life must 
have been like in a refugee camp for dis- 
placed persons? . . . with its continuous 
succession of human tragedy through sepa- 
ration . . . the numbing, haunting. fear of 
being ‘ “caught” again .. . the faint, flicker- 
ing hope of some day being completely 
free in a new land of promise? And how 
did a Christian fare under circumstances 
like these? 

Into this gripping, turbulent 376 - page 
novel, author Lutnes has woven a story, 
based on fact, which is guaranteed to make 
the Christian reader in America stop and 
search his own soul . . . to ask, “Why have 
I, in this land of plenty, been spared from 
such tragedy?” 376 pages. $3.50 





At your Bookstore or from Dept. PL 
AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 


426 South Fifth Street 


Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 











LADIES!!! BASKET PRICES ARE DOWN 


Many varieties to choose from now! 


We have added severa’ new lines of 
baskets as money makers for organiza- 
tions. Cretonne Baskets and MISS AMER- 
ICA BROOMS are still the greatest money 
makers women's groups have found. 
Send today for samples (returnable for 
credit) and make money this fal! for your 
organization. 


(Not sold to individuals— 
organizations only.) 


THE WINDSOR BROOM CO., HAMBURG, PENNA. 


Mention this magazine 








PEWS, PULPIT « CHANCEL 
Soe 


J.P REDINGTON &CO. 
DEPT. 7 SCRANTON 2, 
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fa; FOR THE FINEST 
Carillonic Bells & Chimes 


ROW AR 


Dept. 208, 3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 39, Cal. 





QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 


Witchell 


TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD - FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD - 
LINOLEUM + PLASTICS 
STRONG, RIGID 
TUBULAR 
STEEL LEGS 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO 














ENJOY PEACE OF MIND 


Through a Remarkable Annuity Plan That 
Enables You To Give and Receive Richly 


Send today for an interesting free booklet that 
tells how you may share in the great work of 
spreading the Gospel throughout the world—at 
the same time receiving a safe, generous, as- 
sured, lifelong income, beginning immediately. 
Today, sure, write THE AMERICAN BIBLE 
SOCIETY, Dept. PL-505, 450 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 














NEWS 


For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 
Two hundred tenth. Monaghan Pres. 
byterian Church, Dillsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania (the Reverend Wm. T. Swaim, 
Jr., stated supply). 
One hundred seventy-fifth. Centre Pres- 
byterian Church, New Park, Pennsyl- 
vania (the Reverend William F. Emery, 
Jr., pastor). 
One hundred fiftieth. Chapel Hill Pres. 
byterian Church, Marion, Kentucky. 
Pleasant Grove Presbyterian Church, 
R. D., Long Valley, New Jersey (the 
Reverend Milton L. Nolin, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

Granger Presbyterian Church, Gran- 
ger, Indiana (the Reverend Arnold 0. 
Schaap, pastor), of a Fellowship and 
Educational Building. 

Greenfield Presbyterian Church, 
Berkley, Michigan (the Reverend Char- 
les W. Bates, pastor), of its first unit. 

Glendale Presbyterian Church, Glen- 
dale, Missouri (the Reverend A. Wil 
lard Heimbeck, pastor), of a chapel and 
fellowship hall. 

Reily Presbyterian Church, Reily, 
Ohio (the Reverend J. Leslie Bell, pas- 
tor), of a Christian education building 

Beacon Hill Presbyterian Church, Se- 
attle, Washington (the Reverend El 
wood V. Graves, pastor), of the entire 
new church plant, consisting of a 
chapel, church-school classrooms, fel 
lowship hall with kitchen, and offices. 


GROUNDBREAKINGS: 

Second Presbyterian Church, Boise, 
Idaho (the Reverend G. V. Case, pastor), 
for a Christian education building. 

Alma College, Alma, Michigan, for a 
new dormitory, designed to accommo 
date 200 women. 

Underwood Hills Presbyterian 
Church, Omaha, Nebraska (the Rever 
end Alvin J. Brunn, pastor), for a new 
church. 

Speeceville Presbyterian Church, 
Dauphin, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
Elwood F. Reeves, Jr., pastor), for a 
church-school addition. 

The Presbyterian Home for the Aged, 
Oakmont, Pennsylvania, for an addition 
which will provide room for seventy-five 
more guests. 



















CORNERSTONE LAYING: 

First Presbyterian Church, Canby, 
Minnesota (the Reverend Donald R. 
Mitchell, pastor), for a new church and 
Christian education building. 


MORTGAGE BURNING 

Western Presbyterian Church, Wasi 
ington, D.C. (the Reverend Charles 
Stewart McKenzie, pastor). 
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The current 

mission-study books 

seek the Christian solution 
to timely world-wide 


and domestic problems 


From MISSION UNLIMITED, by S. Franklin Mack. 
Published by Friendship Press, 1955, New York, N.Y. 


Christianity Is Revolutionary, Too 


_— coming months, the major 
Protestant denominations will be 
uniting in a study of two missions topics 
of absorbing interest. The overseas 
theme is “The Christian Mission in a 
Revolutionary World”; the home theme: 
“Indian Americans.” World events give 
the first top urgency; a new govern- 
mental policy on Indian Americans 
throws the spotlight on these peoples 
today. Presbyterians, according to Gen- 
eral Assembly recommendation, will 
study the world mission through Church 
Family Nights in more than 2,000 
churches, and Indian Americans will be 
discussed by women’s and men’s organi- 
zations and youth groups throughout our 
Church. 


One of the great cooperative services 
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of the National Council of Churches is 
the preparation and publication by the 
Joint Commission on Missionary Educa- 
tion (Friendship Press) of an annual 
series of study-and-reading books on the 
two themes at the various age levels. 
Planned by representatives of more than 
a score of denominations, these books 
are always attractive in format and stim- 
ulating in subject matter. 

For the overseas theme, the basic 
book is This Revolutionary Faith, by 
Floyd Shacklock. Dr. Shacklock has 
been a Methodist missionary in Japan 
and professor of missions in Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary; he is now secretary of 
the Committee on World Literacy and 
Christian Literature. He draws on this 
wide experience in a very readable and 


practical treatment of his global theme. 
The current world revolution he defines 
as a total and drastic change in ideas 
and institutions and points out how hard 
it is for Americans, for whom these 
changes have come gradually, to under- 
stand the present ferment in most of 
the world. To most peoples today life is 
an arena, in which nationalism, material- 
ism, Communism, resurgent ancient re- 
ligions, and Christianity are contending 
for the hearts and souls of men. The 
outcome is still very much in the bal- 
ance. 

One section of this book vividly de- 
scribes the physical and spiritual hun- 
ger which provides the explosive energy 
for the revolution. It is clearly shown 
that Communism, though it is exploit- 
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From THIS IS THE INDIAN AMERICAN, by Louisa Rossiter Shotwell. 


Christianity 
Is Revolutionary, Too 


ing the revolution everywhere, is not 
the cause, and that the main roots are 
which have 
infiltrating the non-Christian 


dynamic Christian ideas 
been 
world since the beginning of the modern 
world mission. Christianity, says Shack- 
lock, is revolutionary, too; and the Chris- 
tian concern for adequate health and 
food, for education, together with the 
gospel’s message of human dignity and 
freedom and particularly of the love of 
God, provide the only complete satis- 
faction for revolutionary hungers. 

The book contains excellent chapters 
demonstrating how Christian fellowship 
meets the need of uprooted man and his 
yearning for “togetherness.” One great 
asset of Christianity, over against Com- 
munism, is that it offers not only a man- 
to-man fellowship but fellowship with 
God. At this point the author takes a 
look at the Church, and its weaknesses, 
and the urgency for its rapid develop- 
ment in ecumenicity if it is really to meet 
the world’s need for true fellowship. 

The last chapter deals with revolu- 
tionary changes which are called for 
in the Church’s mission, and the relation 
of our American Church to the younger 
Churches. To Presbyterians, this con- 
cluding section of the book needs ex- 
panding to bring out more clearly what 
we have come to call “the new day” in 
our mission. For our Church Family 
Nights, supplementary leaflets are avail- 
able, and General Assembly has especial- 
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ly recommended using M. Richard 
Shaull’s Encounter with Revolution (As- 
sociation Press; cloth only, $2.00) to en- 
rich our understanding of revolutionary 
changes now taking place in the world 
mission. 

They Reach for Life, by John E. Skog- 
lund (cloth, $3.00; paper, $1.25), is an 
excellent companion volume to This 
Revolutionary Faith. Dr. Skoglund, now 
a pastor, served for some years as secre- 
tary of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society. He has assembled in 
this book the stories of individuals in 
various underdeveloped lands. These 
vignettes demonstrate both the major 
elements of the revolutionary drive of 
hundreds of millions toward the good 
things of life and the pilot projects by 
which the Christian mission is showing 
its ability to provide their attainment. 
The book is excellent for reading, as well 
as providing a rich source of human- 
interest material to supplement the 
theses of the Shacklock book. 

Under enticing chapter headings, Dr. 
Skoglund tells of a mission project com- 
batting famine in India; literacy among 
the Karens in Burma; and 
against beriberi in the Philippines—all 
through Christian motivation. Other 
stories of individuals depict a unique 
new type of indigenous college in India 
and the influence of Christians in the 
national life of several countries. The 
only criticism one is tempted to make of 
this series of stories of Christians of the 
younger Churches is that, while the 
stories gain in realism because they were 
gathered during the journeys of Dr. 


the war 


Skoglund as a missions administrator, 
they have been drawn, with a few excep. 
tions, from four or five areas of service 
of his own denomination. Besides illus. 
trating the basic book, the first and las 
chapters of They Reach for Life contain 
fine material on the opportunities for 
Christian evangelism which the worl 
revolution provides, and on the resultant 
obligation of the Christian Church 
everywhere to cease treating missions as 
a hobby and put them at the heart of 
its life and work. 

In addition to Encounter with Revolu- 
tion, the supplementary books for adults 
are Christianity and the Asian Revolu. 
tion, by Rajah B. Manikam ($2.50). 
Revolution in Missions, by Willis C. La- 
mott ($3.50); and Hope Rises from the 
Land, by Ralph A. Felton (cloth, $2.50; 
paper, $1.50). 

Mission Unlimited, by S. Franklin 
Mack, is a superbly edited book of pic- 
tures, with captions and minimum text, 
depicting the world revolution and the 
Christian response in graphic form. Dr 
Mack is now director of the Broadcast 
ing and Film Commission of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. With an 
8” x 11” format, the book for young 
people has pictures large enough to be 
impressive. They are arranged to show 
the reader the causes, manifestations, 
and dangers of the world revolution; the 
contribution of the Christian Church to 
it and the solution of its problems; and 
the opportunity of older and younger 
Churches, and of every Christian, for 
“mission unlimited” in the future. 

For youth study groups, Hunger and 
Hope, by Rowena Ferguson (paper, 
50c); should be used with Mission Un 
limited. Its succinct but comprehensive 
text on the changing world scene and 
the Christian world mission supplements 
the picture story. This pamphlet also 
contains a guide to youth leaders for 
four study sessions on the theme. 


The Indian American 


Christianity can be revolutionary, too, 
when it vitally touches the Indian Amer- 
ican. The books on this National Mis 
sions theme for the coming study year 
make amply clear that the combined 
resources of Protestant denominations 
are not too great to meet both physical 
and spiritual need, as “a new day” faces 
the Indian. The present Administration 
is moving definitely in the direction of 
the termination of federal trusteeship 
and services, and the integration of more 
and more Indians in the non-Indian se 
ciety of our country. The study books 
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provide a look at the intricate problems 


involved. 
The basic book is Within Two Worlds, 


by David M. Cory, who, as the recent 
pastor of the Cuyler Presbyterian Church 
of Brooklyn, had a unique ministry to 
several hundred Mohawk Indians, com- 
ing from a reservation in Canada. The 
Mohawks were employed as structural 
steelworkers in New York City and re- 
sided in the author’s neighborhood. The 
far crv from the native forests of the 
Mohawks to girders at the top of the 
Empire State Building typifies the anom- 
alous situation of Indian Americans to- 
day. Dr. Cory has long been a student 
of Indian affairs and describes the loca- 
tion of Indians today, their economic 
dificulties both on and off the reserva- 
tions (their two worlds), the current 
problems of health and education, and 
the attitudes and obligations of govern- 
ment and Church to them. 

In the task of bringing Christians to 
Indians, Presbyterians have one of the 
largest responsibilities of any denomi- 
nation. Our extensive work in and near 
the reservations must now be augmented 
by friendship and personal concern on 
the part of many of our congregations, as 
thousands of Indians move from the res- 
ervation into towns and cities and be- 
come part of ordinary American life. 


The National Missions reading book 
The Gift Is Rich, by E. Russell Carter, 
is altogether delightful. Mr. Carter, now 
field representative for Indian work of 
the Division of Home Missions of the 
National Council, has had long experi- 
ence in educational institutions for In- 
dians. He has drawn upon this for a 
moving appreciation of all we owe to 
the oldest Americans for their contri- 
bution to our culture. In chapters on 
food, inventions, games, place names, 
music, art, crafts, and moral and spirit- 
ual discernment, Mr. Carter has added 
up an incredible list of benefits which 
Indians have conferred upon us. Among 
these are many samples of verse and 
hymns translated from Indian languages. 
The chapters are illustrated by line 
drawings and photographs of high qual- 
ity. Any Indian American reading this 
hook would be justly proud of his con- 
tribution to American life. 

The author of Doors Toward the Sun- 
rise, Earle F. Dexter, has had many years 
of experience as director of religious 
work among Indians in the Southwest. 
The book has references to a number of 
tribes in this area, particularly the Nava- 
hos, in which Presbyterians have special 
interest. Mr. Dexter packs a wealth of 
material in narrative form, including 
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customs of the Indians, their sufferings 
at the hands of whites, their essential 
dignity, the Christian approach to them 
in training schools, work camps, and per- 
sonal friendships. The current problems 
of relocation are made clear. There is 
much biographical material. Written for 
seniors and young people, this book will 
interest any adult. 

A useful supplement to Doors Toward 
the Sunrise is This Is the Indian Ameri- 
can, by Louisa Shotwell (paper, 50c), a 
booklet with abundant photographs and 
descriptive text on how and where the 
Indian American lives, and the program 
of the various Protestant denominations 
to bring Christian education and the 
Church to him. 



























Mission-Study Texts 
For Younger Readers 


Junior High 
World Upside Down, by Margaret 
Greene. 
The Birdsong Boys, by Irving Crump. 
The Turquoise Horse, by Eleanor Hull. 


Junior 
Bright Pathways, by Esma 
Booth. 
Yakima Boy, by Grace W. McGavran. 


Rideout 


Primary 
The Singing Secret, by Elizabeth All- 
strom. 
The Gray Eyes Family, by Edith J. 
Agnew. 


Kindergarten 
Around the World Picture Books: 
Children of India, Children and Their 
Toys, Children at Worship, Children 
and Their Pets ($1.25 each). Nezbah’s 
Lamb, by Edith J. Agnew. Keiko’s 
Birthday and Ronnie’s Wish, by Jeanette 
Perkins Brown (boards, $1.25 each; pa- 
per, $ .75 each; set, $2.00). 


Each of the Friendship Press Books 
mentioned in this review is $2.00 in 
cloth binding and $1.25 paperbound, un- 
less another price has been indicated. 

The books, along with the leader’s 
guide for each theme and age level (ex- 
cept kindergarten), may be ordered 
from your nearest Presbyterian Distribu- 
tion Service: 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, 10, N.Y.; 71 East Lake Street, 
Chicago 1, Illinois; and 235 McAllister 
Street, San Francisco 2, California. 


Tools for Missionary Education, 1955- 
56, is available without charge from 
P.D.S, It contains planning information, 
including lists of resources and audio- 
visual materials. 











THE 
Gift of Power 


Lewis Joseph Sherrill 


Man has begun to unlock 
the physical secrets 
of the universe! 


With such power can he then — 


“Find himself?” 

Be free from anxieties? 

Know faith and spiritual power? 

Function well in a worshipping 
community? 


Dr. Sherrill, in a strong contribution to 
the new philosophy of Christian educa- 
tion, concludes that we can cope with 
the plight of modern man. We can be 
taught how to receive the Gift of Power! 

$3.00 


Wherever books are sold 


The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 











1000 NAME AND $1 


ADDRESS LABELS. 


SPECIAL OFFER. Use on sta- 
5. Arter ¥. tionery, checks, books, greet- 
1035 Thurma! Avenve ing cards, records, etc. Sat- 
Rochester, New York istacti Cs d. Handy 
Labels, 1019 Jasperson Bidg. 
Culver City 1, Calif. 


AMERICAN SEATING 
Folding Chairs 


outnumber ail others f 
in school and 

church use! 

Unequaled for 
durability, 

safety, comfort, 
convenience! 





Choice of 4 seat styles—Formed Birch Plywood — 
Formed Steel—lImitation-Leather Upholstered — 
and new, luxurious Deep-Spring Upholstered Seat. 


 =aerees MAIL COUPON TODAY ————- 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, Dept. 156-F 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


© Please send free FOLDING CHAIR brochure. 

© | am interested in... __ (quantity) 
O Birch seats © Imitation-leather upholstered 
© Steel seats OC) Deep-Spring upholstered 
Name - ee ee ee 


Street " meee 
City and Zone. 
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& 
COLLEGES 


These advertisers will gladly 
send full information 
upon direct request 








COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 
FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE OF 
COE’S campus is nationally known 
Classes limited in size, so all stu- 
dents receive special attention. AIR 
FORCE R.O.TC.,. TEACHER 
TRAINING—2 & 4-year programs 
for grade schoo! teaching. 4-year 
for high school. 5-year special certificates in music, 
physical education. A Presbyterian-affiliated Liberal 
Arts College 
Ww 7 1 T Director of COE COLLEGE 
Admissions Cedar Rapids, lowa 
‘DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Coeducational Presbyterian, Four years Liberal Arts 
Air force R.O.T.C. Business, engineering, teacher edu- 
cation, Pre-professional courses. Emphasizes schol- 
arship, Christian ideals. Beautiful campus in mts 
Accredited 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Accredited Presbyterian college and seminary. Pre- 
paring students for teaching, business, professions 
with strong program in Christian vocations. Write 
Admissions Office, University of Dubuque, Dubuque. la. 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE ,£ou¢e 


ganically Presbyterian. Coeducational Fully Ac- 

ited. Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law pre-engi- 
neering, pre-ministerial, and other pre-professions 
“The Friendly College noted for community serv- 
ice. Write Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351, Waynes- 
burg, Pa. 





j y e . . Founded 
WHITWORTH COLLEGE — Foundes 
Fully-accredited liberal arts and pre-professiona 
training Beautiful suburban pine-ciad campus 
Friendly atmosphere. Vita! Christian atmosphere 
Reasonable tuition rates Write today! Frank F. 
Warren, Presid Spok Washi 





David K. Allen, Pres., Elkins, W. Va. 





WOMEN’S COLLEGE 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A well established. well equipped, and nationally 
known four year Presbyterian College for women 
Founded 1827. For catalog and information write 
Ff. McCluer, President. St. Charles. Missouri 
(suburb of St. Louis). 





SCHOOL OF ART 





NEW YORK-PHOENIX SCHOOL 
OF DESIGN [re'ai® fects Seni tasrt 
& Story Mlustration. “pine Arts. Est. 1892. Chris- 


Vet. Appr. Successful placements. Write 
160 Lexington Ave.. NM. Y. 16. 


tian ideals 
for Catalogue PL. 








HOME STUDY 
You can educate 











CALVERT SCHC LS IL sour child at home 
ance by Calvert teachers. 100,000 children have 
qi FOLDING CHAIRS 
‘Mm 
AWeen@l WRITE FoR CATALOGU 
Low cT 
DEPT. G4 SCRANTON 2,PA. 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Marking 118 Yeors of 1955 


Kindergarten- 9th grade Complete teaching manual 
studied famous Calvert Schooi-at-Home Courses 
more, Md. 
- iN Steel or Wood 
j AND 
PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
1837 nae © cd. Church 
Mew York 10, MY. 


lessons, books. supplies. No experience needed. Guid- 
50th yr. Catalog. 360 Tuscany Rd., Balti 
FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 
\ J.P. REDINGTON & CO. 
Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
cox sons & VIMING, Inc. 
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The Long Night-Watches 


W HO does not sometimes suffer from 
one of the several types of insom- 
nia endemic to our hurrying culture? 
Worries about business, about family, 
about personal relationships occasion- 
ally gnaw at the conscience during the 
long night-watches. Or our insomnia 
may be coffee-induced wakefulness that 
helps a student to complete a term 
paper, a trucker to make his run, per- 
haps a city editor to prepare the morn- 
ing edition. 

No matter what late hours we keep, 
we can find company among the broad- 
casting fraternity on any night. Round- 
the-clock disc jockeys spin their platters 
and gab about the news, weather, celeb- 
rities, and the Joe Miller joke file. Tele- 
vision studios, keeping ever later hours, 
show English movies and American 
commercials on their nocturnal sched- 
ules. 

From the scores of programs that go 
out during the wee hours, two have 
emerged that are something of special- 
ties. On television there is Steve Allen’s 
Tonight; on radio, Music ’til Dawn. 

Tall, bespectacled Steve Allen has 
gained a reputation for keeping people 
awake longer than they would choose. 
For one and one-half hours beginning at 
11:30 p.m. (Eastern time) his Tonight 
presents a variety program each Mon- 
day through Friday over NBC-TV. He 
introduces as guests jazz musicians, 
singers, actors, authorities on flying 
saucers, and enthusiasts for salami. On 
Tonight we have seen Helen Hayes, and 
Carl Sandburg, who (it will be remem- 
bered) overstayed his time and, to the 
delight of the audience, threw the show 
completely off schedule. 

But the main attraction remains ur- 
bane Steve Allen himself. He is to To- 
night what Dave Garroway is to Today. 
Steve is an amiable, natural sort of chap 
who attracts the sympathetic interest of 
his viewers because he seems to need 
them. His wife, in trying to define this 
quality, says that Steve is the pitiful 
type people want to aid. When he fum- 
bles around trying to untie a package, 
everyone wants to help him. 

Fumbling is what Steve Allen does 
best. It comes to him naturally. As a 
boy he ambled in and out of sixteen 
different schools because his actress 
mother kept him on the road. Early in 
life he learned how to write and would 
have made a career of journalism until 
he stumbled into an Allen-like convic- 
tion that instead led him to broadeast- 
ing: “I chose radio on discovering that 
while there seemed to be many brilliant 
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Steve Allen in action. 


men on newspapers, the radio field im. 
pressed me as one swarming with id 
iots.” 

Expert fumbler that he is, he als 
stumbled into the routine for which To 
night is best known: audience-inter 
viewing. One night a celebrated gues 
failed to show up, so Steve filled in the 
time by talking with individuals in the 
studio crowd. This unrehearsed repartee 
proved so entertaining that it has eve 
since been part of the act. He did it in 
an emergency, but it turned out funny 
enough to keep. 

Quite a different program is the CBS 
feature Music ’til Dawn, broadcast each 
week night from 12 until 5 a.m. It 
amazingly good taste nearly redeem 
radio for the hundreds of inferior pre 
grams done in poor taste during the 
day. 

On Music ’til Dawn, nothing but th 
best music is played from classical and 
semi-classical records. During a recent 
program, part of the time (I didn’t stay 
up for all of it) was devoted to the com 
positions of Tchaikovsky and the sing 
ing of Marian Anderson. Often featured 
is the music of Beethoven and Bach, d 
Rodgers and Hammerstein. Yet—ané 
this is a point other programs could cop} 
—no music is ever repeated during atl 
one month. What is more, the commer 
cials are few, brief, and calm. 

Now in its third year, this unusuil 
program has a large and loyal audience 
It is heard over CBS stations in New 
York, Cincinnati, Detroit, Dallas, Boe 
ton, Chicago, Washington, San Frat 
cisco, and Los Angeles. 

When during the long night-watehe 
you are awake, this is good listening 
When you stay up late and want a laug 
before retiring, Steve Allen makes plea* 
ant viewing. ‘ —J. C. Wns 
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By Oren Arnold 


I resent the attitude of my brother, 
Buck Arnold. “Why do you say your 
fne wife can’t take a joke?” he de- 
manded of me recently. “She married 
you, didn’t she?” 

oO o oO 

Take time to think—it’s the source 
of power. Take time to work—it’s the 
use of power. Take time to pray—it's 
the control of power. 

o ° ° 

Did you folks hear about the old man 
who took a whole box of pills that prom- 
ised to restore his youth? He slept 
soundly that night, but next morning 
they had trouble awakening him. They 
shook him and called him, and finally 
got him to open his eyes. Then he said, 
petulantly, “Well, all right, I'll get up, 
then. But I'm not going to school to- 
day.” 

Oo ° °° 

Phoned my good wife yesterday to 
say that I'd be very late for supper, but 
she didn’t answer. When I did arrive, 
anote said my supper was in the refrig- 
erator. 

I think we'll likely be speaking cor- 
dially again tomorrow, though. 


oO °° ° 


No doubt marriages are made in 
heaven, but it seems probable that we 
earthlings are responsible for the main- 
tenance work. 


Pastor George Hall was checking up 
on little Sonny Jones. Asked if he always 
said his prayers at night, Sonny said 
“yes.” Asked if he also said them ever 
morning, Sonny replied, “No sir. I aint 
scared in the daytime.” 


My high-school daughter and her 

u sat in our patio last night until 
twelve o'clock, gabbing and giggling, 
then giggling some more. But then you 

w what people say— love is just two 
silly. 
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College authorities report that mar- 
ried students get better marks and cause 
less trouble than the isolationists. Stu- 
dent couples have learned how to have 
their cake and their curriculum, too. 
They are not concerned with who sup- 
ports whom; their parentsgare given 
priority, of course, but in a pinch one or 
the other will go to work. “This is prob- 


ably a violation of the Taft-Hartley BR) 


law,” says neighbor Herb Leggett, “but 
love laughs at technicalities.” 


That lecturer at our Presbyterian 
Men’s Club said that lie detectors are 
now being made from electricity, ura- 
nium, and such like. They won’t amount 
to much, facing competition from that 
one made of a man’s rib. 


oO 7 ° 


Our family is currently engaged in 
an endurance contest to see who can 
ignore our muddy car the longest with- 
out washing it. 


° o c 


Nine-year-old Junior Watson came to 
Sunday school wearing assorted bruises, 
scratches, and abrasions which his teach- 
er had to recognize with first aid. Seems 
that en route from home he had care- 
lessly hailed one friend as “Howard- 
coward-buttermilk-soured!” and another 
as “Hi, Sidney-kidney-pidney!” 

Junior was just learning what all of 
us have to learn—that the first rule of 
self-preservation is tactfulness. 


oO oO ° 


After yearning for one for years, 
friend Bill Norman finally bought him- 
self one of those cute, diminutive Volks- 
wagon automobiles to whiz around town 
in, thereby daring to defy his Isabel's 
unrelenting veto of the proposition. But 
poor Bill hasn't had a chance to use it. 
You know who pridefully whizzes 
around town in it? Right! 


Having now been married more years 
than I was single, I realize that marital 
happiness hinges partly on what a man 
tells his wife and partly on what she 
does not tell him. 


“You can't teach ‘Love of God’ to a 
child who has never been loved,” says 
Elmer Roy, the sage of El Monte, Cali. 
fornia. “You must love the child first.” 


The kindergartners all filed into our 
big sanctuary to sing last Sunday, the 
girls all wearing perky little hats and 
looking like paintings by Degas. Their 
vocal music was atrocious, but their 
visual impact was sublime. The super- 
intendent tried to utter a few tritely 
polite words, but nobody paid him any 
mind; we were too entranced by those 
giggly, wiggly kids. 


=» FREE RUG Offer! 


Orson Russ 


... HAVE EVERYTHING 
YOU WANT ! 


SEND US YOUR OLD 
RUGS, CLOTHING, etc. 
. - - at Our Expense — 


No matter where you live, Write 
Tedey for new, FREE Olson Rug and 
Decorating Book in full colors and 8ist 
Anniversary GIFT Offer. Learn how the 
valuable wool and material in discarded 
rugs, clothing, etc., are reclaimed like 
new, sterilized, shredded, pickered, bleached, 
merged, blended with choice new wools, 
then redyed, respun into rug yarn, 
and woven in 3 Days into deep- 
textured, new, Reversible. . 


BROADLOOM RUGS 

. .. fine enough for any 
home. Double Wear. 
(9x12 weighs 46 Ibs., not 
32.) Cheice of 44 colors, 
patterns, any width, Seam- 
less up to 18 ft., any length. 

Selid Colers Early American 

Twe- tones Oriestal 

Tweed Blends Embessed elects Ovals 
FACTORY-to-You. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Monthly Payments if you wish! . 
Mail Coupon or Postcard te Nearest Address 


peeeneeeeeeeeeeeaeeesesee : 
RUG Offer, BOOK in Color b 
Model Rooms — GIFT OFFER 


LSON RUG CO., Dept. ¢-97 


CHICAGO NEW YORK | SAN FRANCISCO 
2800 N. Crawford | 15 W. 34th St.| 209 Post Street 








ASHBY CHURCH— 
CALENDARS 
help Christian Living 


Tease beautiful, useful 
calendars with the days and 
seasons of the Presbyterian 
year in» proper liturgical 

colors, may be ordered with special headings 
for your own Church or with beautiful color 
masterpiece headings. 


Church members buy Ashby Calendars 
at 50c and 60c. Hundreds of organizations 
report earnings up to $100 and more from 
Ashby Calendar projects. 

Send for FREE descriptive circu- 


lar, or enclose 50¢ for sample 1956 
calendar postpaid. 


ASHBY COMPANY Pabdcshers 


455 STATE ST. + ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 














NEW “Heats-Its-Own-Water” 
48-CUP ELECTRIC COFFEE 


URN GIVEN to 


Your Group 
without 1c cost! 












Get this big new-type gleaming 
48-Cup Electric Hie West Bend Coffee 
Urn and never payor send a single 
penny! Heats A a own water! Doz- 
ens of other exclusive features. I'll 
send this new-type Urn to you in 
advance along with a supply of my 
famous flavoring, All need to 
do is have 10 m op 4 
each sell only 6 bottles and the 4 
bs is yours to not Take as long as 

o money do . wegive it. 
fee ‘a sent of your or money is needed, 
ever. Write now for this amazing offer. 


ith Wade, 1915 Tyree St., Lynchburg, Va. 





‘MAKE MONEY WITH 


a euBBER SCRUBBER 


_ SCOURING PAD _~ 


vw 


Cleans and polishes quickly, easily .. . 
leaves hands soft and s-m-o-o-t-h! Re- 


pect sales gveranteed with Rubber 


“ora 
PEP NG” 


Scrubber. Try it— 


you'll love it! 


Write to FREE 
RUBBER SCRUBBER ton. Gal lg a (< 5 


DEPT. 6 
Watertown, New York 


SSSSSSSSS5S 55~ 
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NEW AND TESTED MONEY RAISER 
Tune 

—tTraditional jingle bells with colorful Christmas deco- 

rations. Attach to door with suction cup. Ring when 

door is opened. 


An easy-to-sell dollar item on which you make 40%, 


and even more! 
Write for Ful! Information 


TATTLE TUNE BELLS 
2253 Arthur Ave. Lakewood 7, Ohio 





Show 4g New Cards never Sabre 
ed. Amazing Value! Gets Eas 

Orders FAST! Pays up to 100% 

Profit. Big Line. FREE Samples of 30 

Gorgeous Christmas Cards with Name , 





: ft Ite 
eral $1.00 Bo xes ON "APPROVAL. 
PuRO GREETINGS, 2801 Locust, Dept. 5117-M, St. Lewis 3, Mo. 








ORGANIZATIONS 


Make $50 te $500 selling Coastline Nylon Hosiery 
or Breakwater Toilet Seap. Hove your chairman write 
for an assortment for your next meeting or bazoar. 
Return unsold merchandise, poy after customer 
is satisfied. Send for literature and returnable 
samples, giving name and address of organiza- 
tion, president and treasurer. 


REHOBOTH HOSIERY MILLS 
Dept. 9, Rehoboth Beach, Delaware 








ft \/ AN By STUDIO: OS ve \ 
a i j 


NTAINED- OL, 
Be VE CORATION:- LOHING 
ES A-CHURCH-CRAT rs NG 








WHEN PLANNING 
FOR IMPROVEMENTS 


When Planning church, school and institu- 
tion improvements, please write Presbyterian 
Life's advertisers for information and prices 
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CINCINNATI’S 
CRUSADING CHIEF 


(Continued from page 20) 
and_ kickbacks between 
clerks, and lawyers. 
According to Betty, who used to be 
an assistant to the prosecuting attorney, 
Stan has an unwavering sense of duty 
to his job. “The regulations say women 
aren't allowed to ride in police cars. 
Stanley is so strict that even though 
we used to go to work at the same time, 
and to the same place, he wouldn’t let 
me ride down with him. I really admire 
him for his honesty, even on a rainy 
day,” she says. 


bondsmen, 


“Like a preacher's son” 

A son, Jim, who is a graduate of the 
University of Cincinnati and a former 
editor and columnist of the university 
paper, is now serving as a lieutenant 
with the Air Force near Tucson, Ari- 
zona. Another son, Tommy, fifteen, fan- 
ning his enthusiasm in hotrods, works 
every day after school at a filling sta- 
tion. He confesses that he often feels like 
a preacher’s son because “I have to be 
extra good,” he says. 

Vacation for the Schrotels comes in 
the fall, and every year they head for 
the Virgin Islands. Stan has taken up 
spearfishing. He dons his “schnorkle” 
with its extending tube and lies on top 
of the water. Vision is good for fifty 
feet in the clear water. Lizard fish, 
three feet long, and barracuda come 
darting by unafraid. “After a while they 
accept you as part of their culture,” he 
says. Stan swims after them, and when 
he is within eight feet, he strikes. In 
four years, when he retires from the 
force, Stan hopes to move to the Islands 
and practice law with an attorney friend 
already located there. 


After hours, too 

In Cincinnati, Colonel Schrote] drives 
himself in his extra time, as well as in 
full-time work, to make the city a better 
place in which to live. As a trustee of 
the Salvation Army, he is currently en- 
gaged in trying to find a suitable site for 
the Army’s new building. As a trustee 
of the Cincinnati Boys’ Club, he recom- 
mends police cases for “boys’ club ther- 
apy.” Often he brings boys to youth 
groups at the Westwood Church. He is 
director of the Hamilton County YMCA 
and a member of the Health and Safety 
Committee, Boy Scouts of America. He 
is also serving as vice-president of the 
Ohio Chiefs of Police Association and is 
seeking to raise the minimal education 
requirements for policemen in the state 
to that of high-school graduates. 

Stan’s first love is his church. “I cannot 
remember a Sunday when he has missed 
being here,” said a deacon. Stan ushers 













for the services and helps in the preparg. 
tion of Holy Communion. 

He has become the ideal of ever 
young person in the church, and particy. 
larly of adolescents. “I wish we cou 
acquire his knack for handling eightee, 
tough tenth-graders,” said a Sunday. 


school teacher. But the real secret offllig Chris 
Stan’s success as a Sunday-school teacher 
is not his policeman’s firmness but hil Answ 


personality and sincerity which chal 
lenge teen-agers to use their talents iy 
Christian service. “The Lord gives wiles clu 
the method to use our talents,” he says Myogests 
“but we cannot use our talents for ourfllion accc 
selves. We must use them for others.” Bi owled 

The youngsters ask him about thellbye will 
lesson, and they bring their problems ti, Chris 


e res} 
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him—whether they be traffic problems of oar of 
religious questions. Stan is careful nojy, 

to stop with only the social imperative jf thi 
of the gospel. “There is a_salvationfised to 
that not only rehabilitates man but giveliiiie, Th 
man everlasting life.” hurch 


“He knows what he is talking about” 
said one teen-ager. 

Stan’s pastor, the Reverend Everett 
C. Moorhead, commends Stan’s “great 
faithfulness in church worship, his pune 
tual service as deacon and as church 
school teacher. Stan always finds time 
for his church.” 

Stan takes seriously Paul’s advice to 
“pray without ceasing.” He prays a 
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every meal, reads his Bible and pra fetter k, 
every evening before retiring. “There ati fp the 
occasions at work every day,” he Bhuctom 







Both Col. and Mrs. Schrotel have lav 
degrees. Strict on regulations, Stan won 
give lawyer Betty a ride in_ police 
ear to her office, even on rainy days 




























plains, “when my feeble brain can’t # mixed gr 
bitrate the right course, and I ask eiled. I 
for help.” moral la: 


Whether smashing pinball machines 
or tearing up obscene books, Stan acti 
with the conviction of a man of God. “I 
this man is an example of the rest “BBjusion t 
the police force,” remarked, a Moutloq 2, 
Clemens (Michigan ) judge concernittiihar ac . 
Stan Schrotel, “Cincinnati must surely hip 
be a wonderfu} city in which to live. ibe ar 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 





Question: What is God's relation to 
»n-Christians who have never heard 


Christianity? 


Answer: He is their God, and they 
e responsible to him. If we ask on 
hat basis he judges them, perhaps the 
est clue is Romans 2:12, where Paul 
uggests that God will judge each per- 
ion according to how well he used the 
mowledge and opportunity he had. No 

ine will be condemned for not believing 
Christ if he had no opportunity to 
hear of Him. God will deal fairly with 
ll 

If this is so, does the Church still 
heed to carry out its missionary task? 
les. The Bible clearly lays upon the 
hurch the responsibility to reach all 
he people it can with the gospel mes- 
age. It is Christian to share the best 
we have with the greatest number pos- 
ible. And there is a gift and a power 
nd a new life offered in the gospel; 
ll men need this gift and power and 
ife to live full and worthy lives (Ro- 
mans 1:20; 3:9, 23). We believe that 
ly through Christ can men find rich, 
ll, and true life. So we are under 
nceasing obligation to give the gospel 
o the greatest number we can reach. 


Question: Should not all Christians 
meel when praying, and all women 
rover their heads in worship, as the New 
estament directs (Philippians 2:10; I 
orinthians 11:5-16)? 


Answer: The New Testament de- 
ctibes three postures connected with 
prayer: standing, kneeling, and face 
lownward on the ground. It is a sound 
hristian principle never to let the out- 
ard form of worship become essential. 

e thing that counts is to worship in a 
everent, humble, and attentive spirit. If 

eeling fosters that spirit, it is a good 
hing, but the posture is not in itself 
pssential, and it would riot be true to the 
pirit of Christian freedom to insist on 
bne posture. If it is pride which keeps us 
om kneeling, however, maybe we had 
better kneel. 

In the ancient world it clashed with 

tom for a woman to pray in a 
nixed group with head uncovered or un- 
tiled. It could be taken as a sign of 
moral laxity; Paul also thought it a dis- 
acting disregard of the secondary role 
which women had in religious and social 
ife. To me this does not justify the con- 

ion that women should permanently 
told an inferior role. It does suggest 

t as a general rule helpful common 
vorship depends on accepted customs. 

€ are times when people need to be 
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jolted, but that is not the usual pattern 
of worship, and when it happens, it must 
come from people who are known for 
their usual courtesy and thoughtfulness 
for others. 


Question: In Matthew 13:44 Jesus 
tells a parable about a man who finds a 
treasure in a field, covers it up, and buys 
the field without telling the owner the 
treasure is there. Why did Jesus con- 
done such unethical action? 


Answer: I would not agree that he 
condoned the action. He tells a story 
to illustrate one point. Here a man finds 
a great treasure; he is ready to sell all 
he has to get possession of it. Jesus wants 
people to be equally ready to give up 
everything else to gain entrance into 
the Kingdom of God. It is the supreme 
treasure. No sacrifice is too great to get 
into the Kingdom. To give up every 
selfish and bad and distracting thing to 
gain entrance into the Kingdom is wise. 

To see Jesus’s method, look also at 
Luke 16:1-8. The steward was dishonest. 
He falsified accounts or permitted his 
master’s debtors to do so. Why? So that 
he would have friends in the future. He 
looked ahead. That was the point Jesus 
wanted to illustrate. The man had fore- 
sight. The lesson is that we too would 
do well to show spiritual foresight and 
prepare for the future. If even a crook 
looks ahead, should not a person. with 
concern for his spiritual welfare be care- 
ful to do so? 


Question: What does the New Testa- 
ment mean by “meek” people? 


Answer: The meek are not doormats. 
They have principles and they stand 
for what is good. But they are reverent, 
humble, and obedient to God. I think 
that when Jesus says that the meek are 
blessed (Matthew 5:5), he has in mind 
people with this attitude toward their 
Heavenly Father. Such people are gentle 
and kindly and considerate in dealing 
with other people; they do not boast and 
promote their selfish interests. But the 
basic thing about them is their quiet and 
sincere humility before God. 

Jesus says they will inherit the earth. 
We sometimes think the brash go-getter 
will win the day. But the Cross is God’s 
clue that bold brutality and willful self- 
assertion will prove futile. Suffering love 
and humble obedience to God will prove 
the way of life with a real future. 

—F.oyp V. Fitson 
Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
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20c a share from net invest- 
ment income, payable 


September 30, to stock of 
gunn ee 9, 1955. 
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New Personalized Christmas Seals. 

Gold paper, Green holly, Red berries, greet- 
ing and name in center. 100 gummed seals in 
clear plastic box $1. ppd. Give new individ- 
ual touch to Christmas packages and cards. 
Free catalog with every order. Print greeting 
and name wanted. Send with your name and 
address and $1. per order. Cash, check or 
money order. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
MAKE MONEY Selling These Seals or over 20 
other personalized items in the Loomis Line 
for the whole family. Let us explain our 
Special Club Offer. 


145-PL3 High - 
LOOMIS & CO. Boston 10, Mass 
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CURISTMAS CARDS’ 


en - Bru md stuoios 


ARE TIME 
$50 & - MORE’ Fant for selling 
only 100 startling 
new boxes. Other =—- z- 
ING profit cards & novelt 


You take NO RISK ®":,n2s* 


SEND NTs) MONEY for box assortment semples en 
we 108 epprevel. You also get free 
SAmpLts y 
ist 
“Ov ver 100 items ’ Gifts-'N- 
Things Saag —— & buys. 


FREE CATALOGUE GUE iin eer 


PEN- 'N-BRUSH.. Toot PL-10 139 Duane St “" Y. 13, N.Y. 


OG FONUS PLAN 
CAEN UP TO AND 


OVER 100% 


mas cards, statio' 








Frtonrce FOLDING 
aah TABLES 


If you are on the kitchen committ 
with” x 3 ONROE *h bl 
our new z 
cost, offered with pl apes, 
resistant to most serving hazards. 
} a = cloths, = a , 
new Monroe catalog rect facto: ri 
and money-saving discounts to institutions. ——— 


MONROE CO., 64 Church Street, Colfax, lowa 
tal Bacall Bild 
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CHILDREN’S STORY .. 


KEEP YOUR EYES OPEN 


By DOROTHY BALLARD 


Bim! Bam! Boom! 

The sound of the drum rolled through 
the village. Around the corners of the 
mud houses. Over the palm-leaf roofs. 
Out into the deep African forest. 

Keeping time with the drum, Belinga 
patted her small brown feet in the dust. 

The drum said, “Come, come, every- 
body come. We are building a house for 
John Baker. Come and help.” 

Once a month Mr. Baker came from 
the mission station at the other side of 
the forest to preach in Belinga’s village. 
He brought his wife and Baby Jimmy 
with him in the blue station wagon. 

Belinga’s father had said one day, 
“In the old days, we used to drive away 
strangers with spears and arrows. Now 
we are Christians, and we welcome the 
man who comes to talk to us about God. 
Let’s build a house for him, just like our 
houses. Then he and his wife and baby 
will know we are glad to have them in 
our village.” 

So the people had gone to work, 
building a house. Today it must be fin- 
ished, for John Baker and his family 
were on their way to the village. 

Belinga wanted to help. She had no 
baby brother or sister to take care of, 
as the other girls did. She ran to the 
new house where the men were smooth- 
ing the last of the mud on the walls. 

“I'm not tall enough for that,” said 
Belinga. “What can I do?” 

“Keep your eyes open,” answered her 
father, “and you'll find something to do 
just your size.” 

In the garden the women were hoeing 
the corn and tomatoes they had planted 
for the Baker family. 


“My arms aren't long enough for that’ 
said Belinga. “What can I do?” 

“Keep your eyes open,” answered hej 
mother gently, “and you'll find some 
thing to do just your size.” 

Belinga ran to the forest where th 
boys were cutting palm leaves for 
roof of the new house. 

“I'm not strong enough to hold 
heavy knife,” said Belinga. “What 
I do?” 

Her big brother grinned. “Keep you 
eves open,” he said, “and you'll fin 
something to do just your size.” 

All day Belinga kept her eves oper 
She was sad because she could find 1 
way to show how much she loved # 
pastor and his wife and Baby Jimmy. 

At sunset the blue station wage 
came. All the village went to meet it 
What a great surprise for John Bake 
and his wife when they saw the ne 
house! The people called, “It’s for ye 
A house just like our houses.” 

“We thank you with all our hearts, 
said John Baker. “Now we'll really fe 
at home in your village.” 


Belinga kept her eyes open w 
John Baker helped his wife and bai 
out of the station wagon. Suddenly 
linga saw something she could do, j 
her size. She held out her arms to B 
Jimmy. 

“Tll be your sister, Jimmy. I'll 
care of you while your mother 
father are busy.” 

“This is the nicest surprise of all,” s 
Jimmy’s mother. She put the baby cai 
fully into Belinga’s arms. “Every 
needs a big sister.” 
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_ Hollywood SALADMAKER : 18 piece : 
Y RERS SSIs 

[ NATIONALLY gp A neuro HIND ES weg 
otees , 


ADVERTISED AT Ear 


REDUCED TO 


‘7% 


3 steel cutters 
a §=6DELUXE MODEL 
5 steel cutters 








Rich... Ornate... 


a puapanes peed over ie Gleaming . . . Beautiful 
200 DELIGHTFUL WAYS = , CHOPS Pormonent Mirror Finish Never Needs Polishing 
Now vou can prepare the most beautiful, ys GRA . ‘ | ery} 
d her healthful foods with ease, speed, safety, = Once in each generation, comes a silver 3-pe. Hostess Serving Set 











and economy. Makes wonderful waffie- - v PEELS ttern proportioned 

potatoes, tossed salad, golden brown potato | v SLICES me tly des ~ at so perfect in poe 

chips; chops onions, peels apples, crumbs \S "SAAN detail has bomsemnaor’ s dream. May- REGULAR-$39-50 VALUE 
less character 


OMe 








bread, prepares baby foods, health foods, © [GUARANTEE |- Vv WAFFLES 
and vegetable juices. Slices faster than . ‘ v CRUMBS PRICE 

electric machines costing $200 or more. oa ST gy F 95 
Easy to clean and easy to operate. Safe weight, r Y a $ 








enough for a child to use. Recipe book - WE PAY POSTAGE 
included On Prepaid Orders 


<9 3” \ Hollywood Bride .m 7-Outfit Trousseau 





























a> 
Coat and Beret Glemorovs —gailerina Costume Plastic Sheer Nightgown 
Hostess Gown Raincoat 


© Sits—Stands—Sleeps © Head Turns © Unbreakable $14.95 
® Washable from Head to Toe © Guaranteed Mechanism valve 


She's really 7 dolls in 1! She's dressed in an exquisite wedding gown of shim- 

mering rayon satin and has a complete trousseau suitable for any $ 

“dress-up” occasion. You can change her costume, wash and wave her hair 

in any style. She turns her head as she walks. Unbreakable, washable plastic 

body. Sparkling “go-to-sleep” eyes. She sits up and stands. Fully jointed, 

finely detailed, 18 in. high. You get all 7 outfits and this lovely doll at one unde~ WE PAY POSTAGE 
lievable low price. On Prepaid Orders 


ORDER BY MAIL TODAY © MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


I Niresk Industries, Dept. AH-111 OD Scladmaker 
4757 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois. 


Please rush J urche 
: refunded if fay Fk a EREeS Oe oo 0 Detuxe model... .$9.95 








0) 67 pe. Englishtown Stain- 
less tableware. . . $14.95 





ZONE STATE__. 





ship prepaid. 
siniteasis DC Hollywood Bride Doll ond 
i O | enclose $1.00 deposit. Will pay bolance C.0.D. plus postage. Trousseeu $5.95 
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NIRESK INDUSTRIES, INC. - CHICAGO 40, ILL. 























Georges Bizet 
CARMEN 


Carmen 


Don Jose 






Escamillo 


Micaela : 
and other outstanding artists 






i: : . Mile 
ew e Netherlands Opera 


ws tl 
\ by a brilliant operatic cast plus the 
Netherlands Philharmonic Orchestra. 





today! 


Cora Canne Meyer 
leo Larsen 

Gerald Holthaus 
Corry van Beckum 





This new plan gives you magnificent 
*! productions of great operas at an un- 
3 ~—s heard-of low cost! The Opera Society 
invites you to choose your introduc- 
tory opera for only ONE DOLLAR! 
Send the coupon without money — 


Take any one of these glorious 


,OPE RAS « oy ke 


‘aul P NO STRINGS ATTACHED! 


——— } 


~ tall 









W.A. Mozart 












FIGARO 






Figaro ...-- PrTeTT Tit i 
Susanna. ...-seseeeeeees 
Il Conte Almaviva...--+++++++ 
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=S and other outstanding artists 





most famous 

auty of Mozart's 

— snificent high-fidelity re ding Sune 
iting freshness 

compen? under the baton of Walter Goehr, 


ous as con 


ENJOY MEMORABLE PERFORMANCES OF THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST OPERAS AT SUBSTANTIAL CASH SAVINGS! 


Tes exciting offer will demonstrate to 

you more than words ever can, the 
unquescionable value ... the glorious 
voices the amazing high fidelity of 
he Opera Society's recordings. Select 
ANY ONE of these magnificent opera 
performances for ONLY $1.00—but send 
no money—audition it for five full days 
FREE before you decide to keep it at this 
wonderful low price. 


A New Concept in Recorded Opera 
HERE is a new idea in music enjoyment 
—completely integrated opera perform- 
ances in concert form, planned for record 
listening. All the great music of each 
opera—every famous aria, duet, chorus, 
overture—pours forth in your living 
room in a continuous flow of glorious liv- 
ing music, ap proximately one full hour of 
enjoyment. Here is the utmost in personal 
listening pleasure—a valuable musical 
heritage for your whole family. 






been especially “‘staged for 

bers by world-famous artists and 
has been meti calpudly recorded by 
he records are 12-inch 
ng-playing discs of purest vinyl 
ed with tone fidelity encompass 
range of human hcarin 50 to 





nteresting musi notes, narrative, 
rias are included with all the 


When yo ceive your recorded performance, you'll 
be amazed at the purity of tonal fidelity the 
almost magica! ‘“‘presence’’ of every artist every 
nstru t the smooth, noise-iree suriaces of 





Trial Membership Advantages 
On this Demonstration Offer. vo Iso obtain — 
without any obligation ¢ver to buy a record— 
Trial Members! ip privileges in The Opera Sox iety. 





This means you have the right to audition in vour 
own home (free of charce ind acquire if you 
vist all the greatest operas and oratorios » 
nducted by internationally renowned figures . . . 
performed by great singers and distinguished mu- 
sical organizations 

Y receive prior notice of these releases, but pay 
nothing lor them im advance. Actually. you are 
even obligated to keep those you select lor 
You pay only for those pera record 

after having auditioned thew you 

ide you really want to own. And for these vou 

p only the Member's low price of £2.95 per lone- 


playing 12-inch dise—saving 40% off the usual 
retail price! 


Mail Coupon— No Money — Now 
Right now, we want to prove to you how much 
listening excitement and pleasure can be vours 
ut real cash savings. Choose from the list above 
your favorite opera and rush the coupon without 
money immediately. Your opera selection will 
be rushed to you for a free five-day home trial. If 
you decide to keep it, you pay ONLY $1.00 (plus 
a few cents for shipping)! This value cannot be 
equaled elsewhere. So act now Society member- 
ships are limited, and our Demonstration Offer 
cannot be kept open indefinite; Mail the no- 
money, no risk coupon today 


HIGH FIDELITY RECORDING 
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An amazing Demonstration 
of Long Playing (33% RPM) 


Here is the greatest val 
the world of great music, 

j at once. Take any oné 
these glorious operatic 
formances for FIVE DA 
free home trial — and 
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SEND COUPON — NO MONEY — Now! 
The Opera Society, Dept. 10-PL 

45 Columbus Avenue, New York 23, N. Y. 
Please send me for FREE AUDITION the new, 
high-fidelity Opera Soc ety recording | have checked 


below, and enroll me as a Trial Member in the 
Society 


C) CARMEN 
If delighted, 


[) FIGARO [) TRAVIATA 


I will send you ONLY $1.00 ( plus few 
cents shipping) as payment in full for this opera 
performance Or I will return the sample package 
within 5 days and pay nothing, owe nothing 


I - mot obligated to buy any oth recor s. I will 
n ther , 
cording: ! 


advance desc ription of forthcomin re- 
leases. I may audition any of these—f . on - 
without paying a penny in advance. y 

ter I receive them, and pay 
nathing i may cancel my Trial Membership at any 

ve 

For + yl selec 
; Spec lal Me r rice of only $2.95 (plus few cents 


shiiping? mar long- playing 12- inch ise—— 
he usual retail price! ee ae ee 
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LIMIT: Only one sample package to a customer! 


Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont. 
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